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CANADIAN ANGLING PERMITS. 


WE print to-day a communication from Mr. J. B. 
Townsend, Jr., of Philadelphia, relating his unpleasant 
experience with the Dominion authorities upon the occa- 
sion of a fishing trip to Nova Scotia. The recital should 
have the careful attention of all American anglers who 
may be contemplating a visit to Canada, and who, unless 
they shall forestall such an event by taking out a fishing 
license, may have a like indignity put upon them. \ 

Mr. Townsend reviews the circumstances so fully that 
little remains to be said in comment. It is pertinent to 
remark, however, that Mr. Townsend appears to have 
been at all times and in every particular desirous of con- 
forming to the law as he understood it, as it was inter- 
preted to him by.those who might be presumed to under- 
stand it, and as it has actually been construed in prac- 
tice. It is this phase of the affair which makes the action 
of the authorities at the time and their subsequent course 
appear so harsh and inconsiderate. 

The whole case turns upon the meaning of the provision 
that “foreigners temporarily domiciled in Canada and em- 
ploying Canadian guides, boats and boatmen shall be ex- 
empt from the regulation requiring permits.” As Mr. 
Townsend’s counsel points out, the self-contradictory term 
“temporarily domiciled” can be interpreted only to mean 
“temporarily present,” and the regulation then provides 
that if visiting anglers employ Canadian guides, they shall 
be exempt from the license requirement. If this is not 
the meaning of the regulation, it would be difficult to 
discover that it had any meaning at all. This has been 
the construction of it in practice; permits have not been 
required of American anglers employing Canadians; Mr. 
Townsend is only one of scores of Americans who have 
fished in Canadian waters without a license because in- 
structed by the authorities that under the circumstances 
no license was required. 

Mr. Townsend’s experience, however, demonstrates that 
at any time and in any particular isolated case the Can- 
adian officials are likely to arrest the unwitting foreigner, 
and until the test case which is pending to determine the 
matter shall have been decided, the only safe course for 
the visiting angler, to insure immunity from trouble, 
will be to take out a fishing license. 





GOING IT ALONE. 


WE have had recently several expressions of opinion 
about desirable and undesirable companions for outings, 
and some of the writers have urged that one would do bet- 
ter to go alone. It is to be noted, however, that all of 
them apparently have taken for granted the employment 
of a guide. Has it come to this, that the art of woodcraft 
is dying out and forgotten except by such as follow the 
pursuit as a business? Are there no longer sportsmen who 
go into the woods, packing their own outfit, selecting their 
own routes and camping places, making their own shelter, 
building their own fires, killing their own game, catching 
their own fish and making their own beds? It would 
appear to be so, judging from the ubiquity of the guide, 
his manifest importance, and the trustful dependence put 
in him by his “sport” or “party.” 

It is better to go with a guide than not to go at all; and 
in ninety-nine cases it may be better to go with one than 
without. But the hundredth man who goes it alone, or 
the party of comrades who go alone, will surely get the 
most from the outing. 

He gets most who does most. 

That is, within reason, if he has the physical strength 
and the knack. If he does not, as the phrase goes, “do 
himself up” with fatigue produced by over-exertion, or 
insomnia caused by the hard bed he makes for himself, or 
indigestion caused by the impossible food he sets before 
himself. 

We talk about a wilderness excursion as a getting back 
to nature. It is a getting back to the childhood of the 
human race. The camper who goes alone is confronted 
by the same necessities and problems that his primeval 
ancestor met and solved. He must have shelter. For 365 
days in the year he has lived in houses built by other men; 
now he must make one for himself. He must have some- 
thing to eat. For 365 days in the year he has sat down 
at a table to eat what some one else has provided, cooked 
and set before him; now he must find it and prepare it 
himself. He must make a place to sleep. All his life he 
has had beds made for him; now he must contrive one 
for himself, In all these things, at every step, the artificial 


man of to-day, with his dependent nature acquired by 
centuries of living in a house in a town in a community, 
finds himself in the position of man the beginner. Par- 
tially in that position, it must be said, for rarely does one 
recede so far back into the past as not to have a modern 
gun or fishing rod or frying pan. But the point we wish 
to make is this, that the more nearly the person who is 
playing at being a savage actually comes to being a 
savage, the further back he gets toward the simplicity of 
living, the closer does he get to nature, and the more 
satisfaction and profit does he win. 

There are not many who have the physical stamina, the 
taste or the knowledge to “go it alone” without a guide. 
In a great majority of cases where such an experiment is 
tried, the result is not such as to encourage a repetition. 
The great world movement constantly in progress which 
draws population as with some great centripetal force into 
town and city is converting the modern man into a de- 
pendent creature, who, when in the woods, must be guided 
and guarded and sheltered. It is for him to go with a 
guide or not at all. 


THE MOSQUITO WAR. 


For untold ages the human race has borne patiently the 
torture inflicted on it by the mosquito, but at last it has 
now rebelled, and has declared war on the tyrant. What 
the result will be is as yet doubtful. We cannot tell 
whether man’s rebellion will be spasmodic and short lived, 
or will be carried on year after year with a grim determin- 
ation to conquer which shall at last be crowned with 
success; but in any event we may feel sure that the 
struggle will continue for years before it is ended. 

It seems an extraordinary thing that no general interest 
was aroused in the mosquito and its ways until the dis- 
covery that the insect is the vehicle through which certain 
diseases are conveyed from man to man—from the sick to 
the well. The petty annoyance of bites, the nightly dis- 
turbance of his rest and the injury to his live stock was 
meekly endured, but when—only a few years since—it 
became established that malaria and possibly yellow fever 
and other diseases were communicable only by means of 
certain species of mosquito, it became evident that some- 
thing must be done. 

In previous years, and, indeed, running back nearly for 
a century, complaints against the ravages of the mosquito 
had been frequent, but they had been only complaints, and 
man had come to believe that the insect was a necessary 
evil—one of those things which, like the winter’s cold, or 
the fierce heat of the summer sun, might be complained 
about, but could not be avoided. But within the past few 
years the mosquito evil has been taken up seriously by 
many people in this country, and on other continents, and 
among the Americans who have striven to learn his ways 
and sd learn to fight him most effectively, Dr. L. O. 
Howard, of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, stands 
easily first. 

It is, of course, well understood that the mosquito breeds 
in water, the female laying her eggs during the night on 
its surface in masses containing from 200 to 400 eggs. 
The eggs hatth in from sixteen to twenty-four hours, and 
the exceedingly active larve emerge—the “wrigglers,” 
which are such familiar inhabitants of still pools, of water 
butts, and generally of standing water. For about seven 
days they inhabit this water, constantly in motion and 
continually rising to the surface to breathe and again sink- 
ing toward the bottom. It appears that their specific 
gravity is slightly greater than that of the water, and 
the larva’s tendency thus is always to sink. This tendency 
must be overcome, for without frequent breaths of the 
surface air it will drown. It seems like a contradiction in 
terms to speak of the drowning of this water-inhabiting 
larva, which has never known any other home, yet as a 
matter of fact many of them do drown. 

After about seven days of the larval condition the in- 
sect transforms into the pupa stage, and about two days 
later emerges from the water a complete insect. The 
total period, therefore, from the laying of the egg to the 
emergence of the insect, is abotit ten days, but this time 
may be lengthened by unfavorable weather conditions. The 
female mosquito is now ready to perform her allotted task 
of biting, and singing to the human subject if she can 
find him. 

Since a considerable period of the mosquito’s life is 
passed in the water, it is obvious that it is at this time and 


at this place that it should be attacked, for here it cannot 
get away. It has natural enemies enough to somewhat 
reduce its number, yet not enough to seriously keep it 
in check. Small fish devour the larve in goodly numbers, 
and so do certain predatory water beetles, while larval 
dragon flies prey on the larval mosquitoes as the trans- 
formed ones do on the adults. 

As long ago as 1812, in a work entitled “Omniana or 
Hore Otiosiores,” the following suggestion is to be found: 


The mosquito, which is of all the race of flies the most noxious, 


breeds in the water. Might it not be possible at the seasons when 
they emerge and when they deposit their eggs upon the surface 
to diminish their numbers by pouring oil upon great standing 


water and large rivers in those places which are most infested by 
them? 

For many years petroleum has been used in Europe by 
a few individuals to destroy the larve of the mosquito, but 
this remedy had «attracted no general notice until Dr. 
Howard’s extensive experiments within the past few 
years. Nowadays this remedy, together with dyking and 
draining lands where standing water has commonly been 
found, promises in many localities to greatly reduce the 
numbers of the pests. Localities which have for years 
been notorious for the number and ferocity of their mos- 
quitoes have been almost freed from the insects in a com- 
paratively short time. The method of applying the oil 
is simple. A small quantity—from half a teaspoonful to a 
cupful, according to the surface to be covered—is poured 
in the water, and is likely very soon to diffuse itself as a 
thin, but effective, film over the whole surface of the 
water. > 

The effect of such a treatment is very interesting. Ina 
recent case under observation, a water barrel in which the 
water for the plants in a small green house was held con- 
tained thousands of larve; a tablespoonful of oil was 
poured on the surface. The next morning the water at 
the surface was thick with the dead larve, and besides, 
there lay dead on the surface a great many adult mos- 
quitoes, which had apparently alighted on the water to 
deposit their eggs. There were no living larve in the 
barrel, 

A drinking trough in a barnyard was seen in the morn- 
ing to be alive with larve. Many of them were at the 
surface and were seen sinking slowly to the bottom 
and again struggling upward. A tablespoonful of keroséne 
oil was poured on the surface, and lay all together in one 
flattened globule. Two hours later it had diffused itself 
over the whole surface of the water; many dead larve 
were at the surface, and many hundreds of others could 
be seen resting on the bottom of the trough dead. No 
living ones could be discovered. Besides, there 
fifteen or twenty dead flies floating on the surface, whether 
killed by the fumes of the oil or by drinking of the tainted 
water could not be determined. 

A specific has now been found for the mosquito—one 
which is within the reach of every one, cheap and easily 
applied. There is no reason, therefore, why one of the 
small, yet really serious, annoyances of summer life in 
many places should not be largely abated. 

The question of the spread of disease among people by 
the mosquito is another and broader one. 


were 


We congratulate the Massachusetts Fish and Game 
Commission upon the ruling of the courts and the Attor- 
ney-General, that the Sunday fishing law in that Common- 
wealth must be considered an act for the better observance 
of the Lord’s day, and not one for the protection of fish. 
This immediately takes from the Commission the duty of 
enforcing the statute and transfers it to the police. This 
is a welcome way out of an unpleasant complication. The 
protection of fish has no proper or logical connection 
with the observance of the Sabbath, and any fish com- 
mission which concerns itself with the Sunday question is 
out of its field; there is quite enough for it to do in the 
single work of fish propagation and protection. We have 
always felt that the Sunday fishing question was one 
which should not be made a part of fish protection, nor a 
subject of discussion in sportsmen’s conventions, for the 
feeling on both sides of the controversy is always very 
strong, and the topic is closely connected .with religion, 
which, along with politics, is taboo. 





We have just learned with deep regret of the death of 
N. D. Elting, of Central City, W. Va., who for more than 
twenty years had heen a frequent and valued contributor 
to the Forest AND STREAM. 
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The Sportsman Lourist. 
— : 
August Days at Mabellon. 


Ir you should happen to own a peach farm, or are 
fortunate enough to have a friend who does, I know of 
no place more agreeable to camp at for a week. The 
mountain sites are usually chosen with us in Alabama, 
and anywhere on a mountain is always superior to the 
lowlands for camping. The breeze has a charm in it in- 
ducing forgetfulness and bringing evening and morning 
a quality as individual as that of the sea. The birds one 
sees are of a shy and engaging sort. What more restful 
sound than that of the beautiful white and black wood- 
pecker, or the flicker beating his tattoo call on a dead 
chestnut limb at sunrise! And who does not think a day 
well begun when the inquisitive titmouse hangs on the 
tent door, and, turning his head on one side, asks how 
this great, white, hollow tree has grown up so quickly! 
Long after the cardinal has ceased to sing in the valley, 
because of the heat and the advancing season, you can 
hear him in the hollows near the crest piping the most 
joyous strain of all. The one exception to this is the 
wren’s song—-to me a type of the joys of the world. He 
likes to potter around the cliffs and make believe he is 
finding a nest site during any month in the year, and he 
never fails to stop and fling out a few bars of spring 
notes with a faith which always convinces me at least. 

Mabellon is an iron ore spur lifted up from a fertile 
valley, and it commands a wide view of other ore ridges 
and Lookout Mountain on one side, and Coosa River on 
the other. Take away its charm of history and the view 
from the ramparts of Sterling Castle in Scotland is not 
greatly its superior. On the north side, where the 
peaches ate generally planted, the Elbertas are colored 
a deep red; on the south side. from a thinner soil, a light 
red. This year, although the crop where little or no 
attention has been paid to it is poor, indeed, ours is 
very good 

My tent is stretched just above the orchard in a grove 
of hickory and oak trees, with an opening in front, to- 
ward the valley. My first night out I am sure I was 
subjected to inspection by some of my wild friends of 
the woods. Before I went to sleep I heard a cautious 
approach extended to a half circle around my tent. 
Then, evidently satisfied that I was of the fraternity, I 
was left in the restored silence of the forest, the moon 
penetrating the thick shadows with shafts of light. 

I have rarely felt so triumphant as when I had finished 
a very good breakfast and washed up the dishes the next 
morning. I had to devise some means of keeping the 
ants out of my supplies, so, in the ever-resourceful 
woods, I got a little chestnut tree, cut forks from the 
branches all along and then planted it alongside my back 
tent pole. It was soon hung like a Christmas tree with 
sacks of various groceries, and was also used as a towel 
and clothes rack. My dining table was a providential 
flat rock in front of the door, already spread with gray 
lichens. The spring is seme distance away, but it was 
always a pleasure to go to it, however heavy the bucket 
might feel before I got back. It came out very quietly 
from the bluff, and flowed over a red marble bottom on 
down the hill, and, gaining in volume and assurance, it 
gave louder voice when it had reached the trilium beds 
and the violet banks of the hollow below. 

All day long as I sat in the shade, came, at frequent 
intervals, a bar of song from one of the old negro pick- 
ers—just one bar, with sometimes one variation, repeated 
over and over again, like the monotonous chant of the 
preacher’s vireo. This negro was interpreting, in his 
barbaric refrain, the peaceful and uneventful charm of the 
place. His satisfaction with the day, as it came, was 
so genuine that one variation was enough. One song was 
enough, too, I thought, as I went to sleep my last night 
in camp with the rain pattering on the tent roof. 

E. M. 

Lavrone, Attalla, Ala., Aug. 7. 


GAk Dae; due “Fete Bene. 


THIs was what the toter called him—Old Doc; and he 
had the general appearance of being nothing but just an 
ordinary old tote horse, until stepping in front of him 
you chanced to look at his head; then you noticed his large. 
expressive, brown eyes, as well as his short, finely pointed 
ears, and you would immediately exclaim, “There is a 
horse that knows something!” and your last opinion would 
not be far from correct. 

During three successive winters I had the pleasure of 
his acquaintance, and during that time never did I regret 
our fellowship—nor did he in any manner disappoint me in 
my first impressions of him. 

He was the most intelligent horse that I ever saw, and 
many is the man I have met who didn’t know half as 
much as Old Doc. 

Noticing him as he passed my camp in the early morn- 
ing, going out after a load of supplies, I observed his 
massive build as well as his sleek, white coat of hair, and 
after a while, as David, the toter, stopped to say bon jour, 
I formed the habit of stepping out of my shanty with a 
lump of sugar for the old horse, and thus it was that I 
first noticed his eyes, 

After I had given Old Doc sugar three times, I was jyst 
as sure of a morning caller as the tote team was sure to 
go out to the settlement; nor could David get the horse 
by until I had given him his sugar. When Doc got to 
my camp he would stop and either paw or whinney until I 


came out. 

As the days passed I ee more and more fond of the 
horse, as also did his driver. Often I would jump on 
the tote team for a ride out to the settlement after my 
mail, and walk back behind the loaded team. 

On one occasion as we were going down a very sharp 
pitch, the tote sled jumped out of the road and brought 
up against a large beech, but David and I kept right 
on—David over old Doc’s head, I on his neck, and the 
way he looked at me as I was picking myself up after my 
fall was a caution. 

It was in February that David asked me to ride out to 
the “States” with him. This.was a railroad terminus, with 
a few Jog houses, in one of which was a kitchen stove and 


post office. In the winter the train generally left from 
one to three passengers at this metropolis, 

section “The States. 5 
each day was a matter of great importance 
and the entire community would be on 
spect whoever might arrive, and s 
business plans and future movements. 

On this particular day we were out unusually early. 
Quickly loading the tote team, we awaited the arrival of 
the train to get our mail. This we had at last secured and 
had already started toward camp, when we were asked by 
the new and only arrival on the train that day, if we knew 
the way to Chase’s core. s 

“Oh! yes,” said David. “Just beyond where I stop.” 

“Can I go with you?” , 

“Oh! yes,” answered David, and made a place for him 
on the load of grain and hay, so we started on our trip 
over the mountain in company. 

We had proceeded but a short distance, when the 
stranger produced from his kennebecker two one-quart 
bottles of whisky, and urged us to drink, at the same time 
setting us a most lavish example of the quantity to be 
taken. The amount of urging that it took to start David 
was surprisingly small. The amount that he drank was 
surprisingly large. As I had never drank a glass of 
liquor in my life, under those conditions I did not pro- 
pose to begin. : : 

As we slowly ascended the mountains, to my dismay it 
began to be overcast and to grow very cold. In a short 
time, as the liquor began to work, the men began, first, to 
be silly, and then drowsy. 

Before we had reached the top of the mountain Old 
Doc and I were doing the best we could in a howling 
blizzard—he in hauling two drunken specimens of human- 
ity, I in trying to hold them on the top of the loaded 
team. 

The stranger was very thinly clad, and I soon saw that 
his hands and wrists were beginning to freeze. Chafing 
them with snow, then thrashing my own arms to keep 
from freezing myself, and every now and then covering 
up David with the horse blanket, we began the descent 
of the further side of the mountain. 

I could not drive, for the moment I let go of the men 
they would fall off the team, for by this time they were 
dead drunk. How Old Doc got us as far as he did that 
day with no one to rein him was a miracle. With my 
voice I guided him as best I could, while every moment 
the cold was growing more intense, and the faces of the 
men were beginning to freeze. 

We had accomplished about two-thirds of the distance 
to camp, when, to my horror, on going down the last 
sharp pitch, the whole outfit jumped out of the road, and 
one of the runners of the sled, striking against a maple 
tree, was snapped in two. For one moment I was be- 
wildered; it was a question of moments now, and a very 
few at that, for IT had on my hands at least one man who 
was freezing to death—possibly two. 

Then, as I worked, I talked with Old Doc as I never 
expect to talk with another horse. Cutting the tangled 
traces, I at last got him out in the road. Freeing the 
leather reins from the bridle and tying one end of them 
under the arms of the stranger, and keeping his head out 
of the snow as well as I possibly could, I dragged him 
off the load and into the road behind Old Doc. Making 
the other end of the reins fast to the traces, already 
severed, and keeping the man’s head well up by fastening 
it to the taut lines, I led Old Doc as he slowly dragged 
him to camp. 

As about six inches of snow had fallen during the 
previous night, with the exception of a few bruises, my 
man was little the worse for his rough ride. It was a 
long, tedious job to bring that man out of his part- 
drunken, part-frozen stupor, and when, at last, he did 
come out of it, he immediately asked for rum, and I 
hardly blamed him, after his ride behind Old Doc. A 
part of the crew hastened back and got David, whom I 
had left on the sled covered with Old ’s blanket. For 
two weeks the stranger was a very sick man, and it was a 
long time before he could use his hands, which were badly 
frost bitten. 

David came out of the scrape in better shape, as he was 
more warmly clad. His face was severely frozen, how- 
ever. They were very appreciative and kind to me, as 
well as to Old Doc. 

The stranger afterward became cook of the camp where 
David mapped. and as the cook of a camp is always 
monarch of all he surveys, whenever I went up I was 
granted the freedom of the premises, including the dough- 
nut firkin and pie box; nothing was too good for me, and 
often as I sat out in the cook room sipping a dipper of 
tea, the cook would exclaim, “You one fine feller, Jose; 
only you don’t drink rum, not a little bit,” and he would 
always add, “I glad you don’t—me and David.” 

When at last the crew broke camp in the early spring. 
and Old Doc, on his way out, stopped at my shanty and 
whinnied for his last lump of sugar, I went out, and there 
on the tote team were David and the cook, unbinding five 
large firkins, which they left for me. 

I afterward found one to be full of doughnuts, one of 
biscuits, one of mince pies, one of sugar cookies and ‘one 
of sweet bread—large, 50-pound buckets, full. The cook 
had sat up most of the night to cook these for me, so that 
they should be fresh. 

Civing Old Doc his sugar and patting his fine neck, I 
bade him good-by, as I supposed, for the last time. Bid- 
ding David and the cook bon voyage. I went into my 
shanty and closed the door for fear that I might show 
them how badly I felt. 


ate as to their 





It was during the following November that I ran across 
Old Doc under the most singular, as well as laughable, 
circumstances. 

On breaking camp in the spring, his owner had de- 
cided to put all the horses out to pasture for the sum- 
mer, instead of taking them down river, as he intended 
logging in the same town the following winter; he would 
thus save the railway freight, and my putting his horses 
in a good pasture and in the care of a good man, have 
them in prime condition for the next winter’s work. Hav- 
ing found such a place, he left‘them. They all did finely, 
and at the end of the summer were fat and sleek, but as 
the feed in the pasture grew short and the fall nights 
frosty and cold, Old Doc made up his mind that it was 
about time for him to be on the tote road during the 
day and at night in a good, warm hovel. P, he 


led in A 2 
Of Course the arrival of the train 
to the natives, — 
: platform to in- 


remembered the hay and oats that had beem»left_in_the 
hovel for use the next winter. - ; 


“Be the = it may, he jumped the’ pasture f 





, and 


after traveling many miles of road, found shis ‘old beat. 
As the old winter tote road cfossed three ponds om the 
ice, and as these ponds had not yet frozen over, Old Doc 


was obliged to travel a 


’ around them im order to come 
into his road again. 


After much hardship, and to his 
great satisfaction, I i ine, the old fellow found himself 
in his old quarters, with plenty to eat inside the hovel, 
a beautiful spring of clear water just outside, and no one 
within miles to say him nay. 

At the close of a hard day’s hunt, I found myself in the 
vicinity of the old logging camp of the previous winter, 
and thinking that I would like to see the place once 
more, I wended my way in that direction. How 
familiar the place looked, and as I opened the door and 
walked in, lowering my head a little to save it a bump, I 
could almost recall each face of the merry crew. As I sat 
in the cook room, wishing for some of the cook’s nice, hot 
doughnuts or a piece of his fine mince pie, I heard a noise 
out in the hovel. Grasping my rifle and cocking it, I 
rushed out of the camp. What did I see in the hovel 
door, slowly munching some hay but Old Doc! I really 
believe that he was as glad to see me as I was to see him; 
he whinnied and came right up to me, as if expecting a 


* lump of sugar. 


: “Why, Old Doc!” I exclaimed. “Where did you come 
rom?” 

After I had recovered from my surprise I decided that 
it was best to lead him back to my camp at any rate. He 
followed me back home like a dog, and the next day I led 
him out to the settlement. In a few weeks he was toting 
every day past my camp in the same way as the previous 
winter, nor did he forget his daily lump of sugar. 





The third and last time that I saw Old Doc was one 
year later, and on that occasion, as I could hear him long 
before I could see him, I surely thought him to be a 
moose. 

I was up hunting in the region of the old camps, when 
clack! clack! clack! I heard something away off in the 
distance, but surely coming nearer every moment. The 
noise very closely resembled the approach of an old bull 
ntoose as he often strikes the trees with his immense 
antlers. With rifle at ready, I anxiously awaited his ap- 
proach, when, behold! the moose was white, with Old 
Doc’s head, and just behind him wete four men. 

Having cut all the timber in that section in previous 
winters, the owner of Old Doc had just completed a new 
set of camps over on the south part of the town, and had 
sent this crew of four men across country after the stoves, 
which had been left the previous winter in the old camps. 
The sounds which I had heard were occasioned by the axe 
men occasionally cutting a small tree as they swamped 
a road, over which to haul the stoves on a woods jumper. 

After a luncheon with the men and watching the load- 
ing of the stoves, I bade Old Doc good-by for the last 
time. 

If alive, I hope that he is well cared for. 


If dead 
requiescat in pace. 


JoserH A. THOMPSON. 


To Lake Chinquasabamtook.—II. 


(Concluded from page 108.) 


THE next morning the guides appeared uneasy. By 
some means they had discovered that some one was 
below us. It may have been some party that followed 
us up from Allegash Lake, keeping out of sight and 
having a comparatively easy time, while my guides 
were doing all the hard work. As we had no idea of let- 
ting them follow us in to Crescent Pond, we struck 
camp in short order. After hiding away one of the 
canoes, we started up the trail that follows the brook. 
It was only five miles to the end of the trail, but we made 
it all of fifteen, as we had to retrace our route so often, 
in bringing up the camp stuff. The trail was blocked 
up in many places, and this made our progress slow 
and exasperating. It was a sight to see Cram mount a 
barricade of fallen trees, balancing himself with all the 
confidence of an acrobat, and carry the heavy canoe 
safely across, with never a slip. Late in the day it com- 
menced to rain. I expected we would have to camp out 
in it, but Cram had a surprise in store for me. Strikin 
off through the woods, we presently came to a trapper’s 
cabin that Cram and his mate had lived in at one time. 
It was a welcome change from the wet woods. Leaving 
me ensconsed in my comfortable quarters, they started 
off on a cruise, and returned about dusk with a splendid 
lot of lakers and brook trout fresh from the cold waters 
of Crescent Pond, which furnished a welcome addition 
to our bill of fare. After supper we gathered around the 
fireplace, with its primitive chimney of logs. When the 
logs are green this arrangement works pretty well; but 
when they dry out there is danger from fire. Our fears 
were soon realized, but the fire did not make much prog- 
ress; so after throwing a few dippers of water up the 
chimney, with little success, we ceased to give it a 
thought. The contrast between the comfort within and 
the gloom without was delicious. 

All hope of making the cabin our headquarters was 
blasted by the tough navigation between Mud and 
Crescent ponds; so, abandoning the cabin, we followed 
a path that leads to the brook, and the canoe soon glided 
out of the stream into Mud Pond. The contrast with the 
pond above is like that between an ugly old hag and a 
beautiful forest maiden. The canoe was hardly clear of 
this receptacle of mud and water before it brought up 
on the bottom of the inlet. After a spell of wading and 
dragging, we caught a glimpse of the promised land. 
The pond was all smiles as we paddled across to 
Cram’s old camp ground, where the sight of a bark camp 
aroused my suspicions that some party had been ahead 
of oh but Cram informed me that it was his own. handi- 
wor 

For some reason the guides fought shy of the bark 
camp, preferring to pitch their tent in the usual manner. 
Cram warned me to be careful in my movements or J 
might wander where no help could reach me. The grim 
forests are a veritable death trap to the unwary, as many 
an unfortunate’s bones that bleach in the depths of the 
woods bear witness. It was only a few months ago 


that a game warden nearly lost his life in attempting to 
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reach a camp on the far-away St. Johns. Far from 
human help, he broke down. Fortunately he did not 
despair, but made a brave effort to extricate himself from 
his grim surroundings. After a while he got so played 
out that he blazed the trees behind him, so if any one 
chanced along they might follow the marks and come to 
his assistance. Keeping up his fight with the grizzly 
spectre that always confronted him, he finally came in 
sight of a lumber camp on the edge of the woods. It 
took him hours to reach it, more dead than alive. 

Here is another close call: It was in the depths of 
winter that Cram’s mate started off alone through the 
woods to reach some distant point. Far back in the 
forest, he lost his bearings. After trying in vain to find 
the lost trail, he concluded to follow his back tracks in 
the snow. The woods abounded with deer, but some- 
now, they managed to keep out of his reach. With little 
or nothing to eat for two days, he plodded along, never 
relaxing his heroic efforts to extricate himself from this 
living grave. Fortune smiled on him. The third day a 
deer fell to his rifle. Driven desperate by hunger, he 
made a meal of its raw flesh. After this truly hunter’s 
feast, he braced up and managed to stagger into camp, 
presenting himself before his horrified companion like 
one risen from the dead. The woods have claimed two 
victims lately. One of them, a woman, strolled inté the 
woods back of Stacyville and was never seen again; the 
other, a man, was lost on the southern edge of the forest. 
A most determined search was made, but it availed 


would steal forth like beasts of prey from the darkening 
forest, and invade the clearing, to be quickly routed 
at the first glare of the camp fire. We were prodigal 
with our wood, and soon had a fire that roared like some 
monster, casting brands and sparks far into the heavens, 
illuminating the tall columns of trees that encircled the 
camp; like grim sentinels, ready to bar our outward 
progress. The hole in our canvas tent spoke eloquently 
of the danger from sparks and blazing brands. Our 
tent is shaped so as to reflect the heat. This was any- 
thing but a blessing when an extra supply of fuel was 
heaped on the fire. At such times we would retreat to 
the back of the baker, imagining we were human bis- 
cuit. In a short time it would die down and allow us to 
return to our old lounging place on the blankets, where 
I would lie, watching the effects of firelight or listening 
to the guides relate some incident of wood life. 

One evening we paddled up to the head of the pond. 
Here Lyman gave an exhibition of moose calling 
through his hands, commencing with two or three short 
blasts, the same repeated after a pause, or else varied by 
« prolonged note, ending in a muffled roar tnat pierced 
every crevice of the woods. A weird charm brooded 
over the scene. The forest stood out in dark relief 
against the evening sky, while, ever and anon, the mourn- 
ful cry of the loon rose and fell. After a while the chilly 
air of night asserted itself, so we sped back to camp. 
If I remember rightly, we visited the spot next day, and 
found the fresh tracks of a moose. Moose calling is a 





AT SUNSET IN 


naught. The woods had swallowed him up and left no 
sign. Let this be a.warning to the sportsman to stick 
close to his guides and depart not from the narrow 
path of safety. So much for the dangers of the forest. 

The chilly air of morning that invaded our blankets 
made early risers of us all. After breakfast I strolled 
down the path, keeping a sharp lookout for grouse. At 
the landing I exchanged the rifle for the rod. The sur- 
face of the pond looked very tempting, and we knew 
that its depths swarmed with lakers and speckled trout. 
I had had a feast of fly-fishing the season before in the 
Slaughter Pond country, but now a famine confronted 
me. The magical wand was waved in vain; not a rise 
could be invoked out of its depths. Flies that would 
have brought great, speckled giants to the surface in the 
Big Fish Lake region were worthless here. The reason 
was not hard to find; the pond was alive with little fish 
that resembled small mackerel. After gorging them- 
selves with this dainty fare the trout had little inclina- 
tion for anything else. Seeing they were not disposed 
to rise, I stowed the rod and gave my attention to the 
wild scene before me. This beautiful home of the trout 
and deer is completely encircled by unbroken forests 
that reach out toward the horizon. To see its placid 
surface, bathed in the sunset’s glow, with every grassy 
point and meadow thronged with happy deer which know 
not the ways of the hunter, and every atom of forest life 
faithfully shadowed in this mirror of the woods, is to gaze 
on a scene that will live in your memory long after old 
age has barred you out of the wilderness. The almost 
impenetrable forest that closed around the little clearing 
warned me to beware how I followed the skulking grouse 
or vanishing deer. The smoke of our camp fire, ascend- 
ing in the blue, met with no response. We were alone 
in our glory; for narrow is the trail and rough the 
going, and few there be that find their way into this 
haunt of the moose. 

I made many attempts to beguile the lazy trout. I 
sent the feathery cheat in to every spot that seemed likely 
to harbor them. It was of no use. They spurned the 
fly, but not the spoon; we soon found out that by fish- 
ing the pond hard with this deadly implement we could 
generally secure a fair supply of lakers and. speckled 
trout. It was pretty aggravating sport, as a large per- 
centage broke away after being hooked. We had in- 
tended’ bringing’ in a supply of angle worms from Coop- 
ers camp, but forgot them at the last moment. T 
laker fresh from these cold, Northern waters conte 
the honors.of the frying pan with the brook trout. The 
guides had a hard time of it trying.to keep the camp 
supplied with fish. Presently I took a hand in the ‘game, 
but soon gave it up in disgust, as it was too long a time 
betwee strikes. I-much preferred prowling around the 
«learing with the rifle, occasionally penetrating as far as 
Taared. into the mysterious woods.” At nightfall shadows 


THE WOODS. 


thing of the past in Maine, and soon will be in New 
Brunswick. 

Chinquasabamtook, a few miles to the north, was ever 
in our thoughts. Cram was the only*one of the party 
who had ever seen it. The glowing accounts he gave of 
the lonely lake filled us with a strong desire to see its 
attractions; so early one morning we left camp in light 
marching order and started for the head of the pond. 
Leaving the canoe; we plunged into the dense woods, 
with Cram in the lead, and following a trappers’ line 
trudged solemnly in Indian file behind our leader, stop- 
ping occasionally to slake our thirst at the icy brooks 
that trickled through the forest. These magnificent 
woods are unmarred by the axe; their solid phalanx of 
tree trunks repels the light of day. The denizens of 
the forest fled in dismay before the uproar we made in 
smashing our way through thickets and fallen trees; 
after keeping this up for some time, we came to what 
appeared to be an ancient logging road; it probably be- 
longed to the remote past, when the craze for the white 
pine brought prospectors and lumbermen in to cull out 
the choicest specimens. All the old camps, if there 
ever were any, have disappeared. The beaver is the 
only chopper now that haunts the Bamtook country. As 
we hurried along, Cram told us that he had never been 
to the lake without seeing moose. This made us cautious 
in our movements, for the lake was not far away. Pres- 
ently a rustle in the bushes ahead brought us to a halt, 
and quietly mounting a fallen tree I looked around care- 
fully. I was soon rewarded by seeing the head of a beauti- 
ful doe appear from behind a tree. Slowly the sight on 
the rifle fell in line; a slight pressure and her life would 
have gone up in flame and smoke. Not on my life. 
Lowering the rifle, I watched the pretty creature fade 
away into the forest. The gleam of water ahead warned 
us to be careful. One of the guides stole cautiously 
forward and took a careful survey of the lake, and pres- 
ently he beckoned to us. As we joined him he pointed 
out two moose about three-quarters of a mile above us. 
One was standing on the shore, while the other was out 
in the lake, feeding. Lyman tried calling, but it wouldn’t 
work; if the bull had been alone he might have paid 
some attention to it. Getting tired of this long-range 
acquaintance, we started up the lake shore, keeping well 
under cover. Hardly had we got under way, when he 
left the water and disappeared in the forest; but he was 
not alarmed, as there was no friendly breeze to favor 
him with a scent of the human. Disappointed, we re- 
traced our steps and gathered on the shore to take a 
long, last look at the wild expanse of water set in a 
sportsman’s paradise. This lake is wildly beautiful, and 
extends for nine miles through a wilderness that abounds 
with moose, deer and bear. Its waters swarm with the 


' ‘choicest fish, as likewise do most of the ponds scattered 


through the woods. A canoe is seldom seen gliding over 


the surface of this lonely lake. In fact, the whole region 
is given over to the wandering hunter and trapper. At 
rare intervals a band of hardy sportsmen hurry through 
the wilderness, It has been years since any party worked 
in to the lake. -Many of the moose that are hidden away 
in these forests are no doubt battle-scarred veterans that 
have been driven out of northeast Maine by the army of 
sportsmen that annually invade its choicest hunting 
grounds. There are no wolves in this region to persecute 
the deer, nor Indians to play havoc with the moose. The 
wilderness boasts of no lofty mountains; its chief attrac- 
tion is its vast expanse of unbroken forests, far from 
the haunts of man. 

It was now about the middle of September. A subtle 
change was stealing o’er the scene, changing the land- 
scape from grave to gay. At the magic touch of frost 
the maple quickly dons its scarlet coat; and its brave 
example is soon followed by the other hardwoods, until 
the forest is ablaze with orange and gold, while from 
every hilltop autumn waves its gay banners, as if in de- 
fiance of the advancing hosts of winter. And so it will 
be until pitiless blasts strip the forests of their glorious 
raiment, while the mournful refrain of wind and waves 
chants the requiem of their vanished beauty. The wan- 
ing light reminded us that miles of dark forests were 
between us and the camp, and it was time to be going 
if we expected to pull through before dusk. So fare- 
well, beautiful lake with the Indian name; may none 
but the brave lover of the woods ever gaze on t 
beauty. The woods closed around us. A snapping 6f 
branches; voices dying away in the forest, and we were 
gone on our long journey, leaving the lake to its soli- 


tude and moose. We found our camp undisturbed by 
bears or humans. 


It was getting about time to retreat out of this wilder- 
ness, as our stock of flour was nearly played out, with 
potatoes about gone. One biscuit a meal was the order 
of the day; and help yourself to the pork or anything 
handy. Before leaving, Lyman and I had an experience 
with a spike buck. We happened to be out o1. the pond, 
drifting about, when a young buck was sighted feeding 
along the shore. Silently the canoe approached the un- 
suspecting animal, and only a few strokes of the paddle 
separated us, when up went his head, and we were all 
turned to stone. After a long stare at the strange 
apparition, he resumed feeding, but soon paused and 
looked ‘us over again, with mingled astonishment and 
alarm. The canoe was almost upon him, yet still he lin- 
gered, a beautiful woodland statue set against the dark 
background of forest. The speaking attitudes he threw 
himself into expressed wonder, fear and curiosity, while 
nearer and nearer came the canoe, with its silent figures. 
Fear at last gained the mastery. Wheeling about, he 
made a few graceful bounds, and waved us a mocking 
salute with his white flag, as the woods closed around 
one of the most beautiful of God’s creatures. It is doubt- 
ful if either of us ever before had made such a close call 
on a deer. The buck probably had never seen a human 
being until he sighted us, as Cram had done no trapping 
hereabouts for some time. 

This incident brings to mind the buck that we stalked 
on the Upper Sordahunk last season. We were handi- 
capped by loose stones, that were liable to sound the 
alarm at every footstep. This put us on our mettle, and 
between us it was about as pretty a piece of work as we 
ever had done. Not a sound drifted down to him to 
warn him of our approach, and we got quite close before 
he was aware of our presence. Lyman and I have ac- 
quired the art of stealing noiselessly through the woods; 
in fact, we are both built for the work, as we are of a tall, 
slim, athletic build, fast-gaited and capable of paddling 
and tramping from sunrise to sunset. 

White Deer was the name given our camp. I could 
think of nothing more appropriate, as I was so fortunate 
as to catch sight of one of these albinos from the landing. 

The eventful morning of departure dawned at last. 
Before leaving, I scrawled our names on a convenient 
tree, with an account of the moose we had seen on the 
Big Lake. Silently, like shadows, we stole out of the 
little clearing, down the path to the landing, only to 
be brought up all standing on the shore. The pond 
seemed determined to bar our way out, finding a real 
ally in a strong wind that kicked up a wicked cross-sea. 
Undismayed, we shoved out into it and headed for the 
outlet. Cram had doubts about our getting through, 
as the canoe was loaded nearly to the water’s edge. 
Wave after wave tried to come in over the side, but was 
balked by superior paddle work. As we neared the foot 
of the pond, they drew off their forces, and left us in 
peace. The tough navigation of the outlet and the 
pond, whose name is Mud, were soon left in our rear. 
We took to the woods a short distance below, and 
striking the old trail, arrived at the Forks, with plenty 
of daylight to spare. Leaving the busy guides, I strolled 
off into the woods, to visit a bear trap. Imagine my 
disgust to find that a thief had taken nearly every article 
i had stowed away in it on the up trip. While stopping 
at the cabin the guides heard two rifle shots not far 
away, so it seems to be due to our friends who had 
camped on the stream below us to explain matters. 

The next morning I was agreeably surprised to find 
that recent showers had raised the brook considerably, 
and as we floated down stream to the lake, I tried likely- 
lcoking places, but met with no response. A large brook 
trout that we found dead in the stream showed that they 
were there; perhaps angle worms might have tempted 
them, It was a trout famine here, but a feast awaited 
me at pretty Allegash Pond. But I am getting on too 
fast. Along toward sundown we glided out on to 
Allegash Lake. Parties work in from Chamberlain and 
Cangomgonasc, but seldom or never go further, as the 
condition of the stream that we came out of bears witness. 
There are no choppings- west and north of this lake. 
The steady clip we kept up soon brought us to the dam. 
As soon as we had things in shape Cram and J started 
out to make war on the trout. Cram took charge’of the 
dam, while I attended to the pool. His pork bait went 
into nearly every crevice where trout were likely to hide, 
and soon he had a goodly lot of them flopping around. 
They were hidden away under the dam out of reach of 
the fly. The bait came out far ahead of the fly both in 
numbers and size. Tkis shows how destructive bait is 
compared to the fly. Persistent. bait-fishing will ruin any 
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stream or pond in time, and accounts for the small size 
of the trout in many garts of the Maine woods. We 
had a feast of square-tails that night, but the short 
ration of flour was still on. After breakfast we raised 
the gates and sent a flood of water humming on its way. 
After letting it get a good start we put the canoes in 
and went down stream like a shot. It did not look very 
promising for trout, and none showed itself until we had 
nearly reached the pond, when we discovered trout break- 
ing in the stream below us. Stepping ashore, I com- 
menced casting, and was overjoyed to find I was “in it” 
and no mistake. I soon fastened to a fine one, that was 
netted after a brief struggle; others quickly followed, but 
after a while they grew suspicious and refused to rise. 
My hopes ran high, as we came out on the pond; every- 
thing was in my favor, as the sun was veiled in clouds. 
Flushed with success, I lost no time in getting to work, 
fearing the morning might change for the worse. The 
pretty fly that frequently kissed the surface of the pond 
seemed destined to find no admirers, when all at once 
it vanished in a mighty swirl, and I was fast to the trout 
of my fancy. The whippy Bethabara bowed in obedience 
to the summons he sent along the ever-taut line, that 
cut viciously through the water. I made him fight for 
every inch of line, as I did not propose to have him 
hang me up on lily stems or snags. After a few vain 
efforts to catch me napping and snap the delicate 
leader, he found a resting place in the fatal net. He 
was the best trout of the trip, and looked all of 2 pounds. 
I soon hooked another good one, but lost him directly. 
They now commenced to rise all around us. The best 
place was near a stick of timber, well out toward the 
center of the pond. I managed to gather in several 
fine specimens before they awoke to the situation, and 
slacked off. Meanwhile our old friend, the buck, had 
put in an appearance, and eyed our proceedings with 
manifest disapproval. Drifting down to the falls, I found 
the upper pool alive with small trout, and soon had 
enough for camp use. 

My rod and flies are my own make, and never fail me. 
The sliding loop prevents the fly from stripping; it is 
my own contrivance, and has been tested by an enormous 
speckled giant in McCloskey’s Pool, Fish River. This 
trout must have weighed close to 6 pounds. I lost him 
after a prolonged struggle, but he failed to strip the 
fly or slip the loop. Flies tied on the old-fashioned plan 
may be safe enough when new, but are liable to strip. 
After being in use a short time the fly will often look 
bright and new, when the gut is so worn at the head as 
to render it useless. When the gut gets worn at the 
head of the loop it will take you about one minute to cut 
above the tender spot and tie in another loop. I have 
tried both kinds, and speak from bitter experience. The 
sliding loop was placed before the angling public some 
years ago. It met with a chilly reception from a class 
of anglers who were too indolent to give it a fair trial. 
If the other sort are interested, I will cheerfully give 
all the information required in Forrest AND STREAM. 

The prospects for supper were rather one-sided; it was 
a feast of trout and a famine in flour. Cram had the 
mate to my big one, but I am inclined to think the fly 
came Out ahead this time, in numbers at least. 

At break of day we hurried down stream and went into 
camp on Chamberlain Inlet. Stowing my precious rod 
in a hollow log, to protect it from the fast-falling rain, I 
watched the guides trying to coax the timid flame with 
birch bark and other devices. They succeeded after a 
while in starting a roaring fire that bade defiance to the 
elements. As we reclined in our tight little tent, listen- 
ing to the patter of the rain, a delicious sense of warmth 
and repose stole over us, as we watched the fast-dying 
fire. 

Old Chamberlain was all smiles in the morning, and 
sent us on our way rejoicing. Cram kept the spoon 
going, while urging his canoe forward, and when we 
brought up at the foot of the lake for lunch he had 
managed to secure a fine laker. While strolling around 
waiting for grub I noticed the guides gazing at some 
object on the north shore of the lake. Joining them, I 
saw a dark spot up against the background of woods. 
Almost imperceptibly, it changed its position, and proved 
to be an immense moose moving along the lake shore. 
As we paddled out into Telosmis, a cow moose was 
sighted. She eyed us suspiciously, and retreated before 
our advancing canoes disappeared in the forest. In due 
time we arrived at Cooper’s, and our troubles were over, 
as far as provisions were concerned. The remainder of 
our trip has iittle to interest the sportsman. No moose 
nor deer were sighted on the way down, and we found 
precious few trout; Bill Fish Brook was deserted; I had 
no rises at Hollister’s Level; in fact, the fishing on the 
river is beneath contempt, as far as my experience goes. 
Thinking to better my fortunes, I tried Sunsoos Pond. 
I found a comfortable camp here, but no trout. When 
one of these abominations fastens itself on a trout pond 
the fishing soon shrinks to nothing. Camps and lumber- 
men have done more to ruin the trout fishing than any 
other cause that can be named. Large speckled trout 
are not often met with outside of Big Fish Lake. a 
famous resort a few years ago—and may be yet. The 
water was fearfully low, and kept the guides guessing. 
This trouble gradually passed away, as the canoes caught 
up with the water that passed by in the early morning. 

My faithful guides, Frank Cram, of Staceyville, and 
his friend, Lyman Hunt, are both good moose hunters, 
and know more about the forest than most of the guides. 
I was determined to have one more layout in the woods 
before donning the garb of civilized life. We found a 
place that suited us, near the deadwater. Here we 
gathered around our fire for the last time. The merry 
jest and story were lacking to-night; an air of mournful 
resignation pervaded the camp; the glorious life in the 
woods had come to an end; the next night I would ex- 
change the balsam boughs for the cramped quarters of 
the sleeper—the wild song of the rapids for the roar of 
traffic. Good-by, old woods! the care-free life we lived 
beneath thy shade will not be forgotten while memory 

W. C. Squier, Jr. 


heard an unearthly war whoop, and, looki 
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Cruising—From a Woman’s Point 
» Of View. 


WE had been disappointed in our previous plans for 
making the cruise of the Muskosh and Moon rivers, 
and, owing to the scarcity of guides, it was beginning 
to look as though we would be disappointed again. We 
had been in camp with a large party on the Georgian 
Bay nearly two weeks, when my husband finally pro- 
cured a seventeen-year-old Indian boy for a guide. 
Taking our canoe, provisions, tents, and blankets, we 
boarded the steamer City of Toronto on Monday morn- 
ing. When we reached Go-Home Bay, where we in- 
tended leaving the steamer and commencing the canoe 
voyage, we found a high wind and heavy sea; these, with 
a cold rain that was falling, decided us to remain on the 
steamer till evening, when she would run in to Mada- 
waska Dock. 

About 4 o'clock in the afternoon we started on our 
cruise up Go-Home River, and camped at the first falls 
that night. The rain was over before we left the steamer 
and we had no difficulty putting up our tents and get- 
ting balsam for beds. Then we sat around the camp- 
fire and ate our supper and watched the stars come out 
and take their places in the sky. 

We had closed up our tent tor the night, and I thought 
how soft and fragrant these balsam boughs are and what 
sleepy music comes from the falls. Then I opened my 
eyes. The birds were sirging, and it was morning. 
was not sleepy now, I only wanted to see how it looked 
outside. What a morning! Yesterday was dull and 
stormy, with a dampness ard chill in the air that sent 
us to the cabin. When the boat stopped at the dock 
it was with some misgivings that we left the comfortable 
steamer for canoe and cruising tent; but this morning 
all is changed. The whole atmosphere is filled with 
softest rose tints. The clouds, the tree tops, the mist 
rising from the river, and even the spray from the falls, 
are tinted with the same rosy hue. As I stand entranced 
by this more than beautiful scene, “Old Sol” rises above 
the hills, sending his first slanting rays across water and 
woods, and the rosy hues are changed to yellow and 
green. 

After breakfast we packed up our tents, “like the Arab,” 
but were on the wrong end of a hard portage to “steal 
away silently.” Finally everything was loaded into the 
canoe again and we paddled up Go-Home River into 
the Muskosh, crossed Flat Rock portage, and were soon 
on Sandy Grey Lake. 

The log chute at the next falls was washed away low- 
ering the river above and making the portage long and 
dificult. From this log chute to the Big Eddy is a 
beautiful stretch of river. In places the banks are densely 
wooded. The tree tops seem to meet and form a green 
arch overhead, while the shores are fringed with bright 
red lobelia cardinalis; all of which are refiécted in the 
water over which we were swiftly and silently moving. 

As we came around a sharp bend in the river, the Big 
Eddy lay before us in the form of a small, circular lake, 
surrounded by tall hemlocks, and having a beach of 
clean white sand on one side. At these falls the water 
is gathered into a narrow gorge and comes rushing and 
tumbling down over the rocks, which are worn, so -as 
to leave what seems a massive curved stone balustrade 
on one side. One can easily imagine the water tumbling 
down over a great stone stairway. After spending some 
time at this place we crossed the portage, which, although 
a long one, is not difficult, and were soon on our way 
to the next falls, where we intended to camp for the 
night. 

We came to quite a large island, with falls on each 
side. The channel on the left of the island is filled with 
great rocks and boulders that have fallen from the high 
bluff. Above this island is another falls, and the bluff 
has become a steep hill, covered with a thick growth of 
pine and hemlock. Here the river sweeps around in a 
great curve, inclosing a tract of level land which has 
heen cleared. This tract is a deserted Indian reserva- 
tion. Our camp for the night was opposite the upper 
falls, about two hundred feet back from the river and 
near ati old log cabin on this clearing. When our guide 
was carrying the canoe up from the river, an Indian called 
to him from the woods on the other shore, but our In- 
dian did not understand what he said, as he belonged 
to a different tribe. ; : 

It was now getting late, and the men went into the 
woods, three or four hundred yards back of the clear- 
ing, for pine and tent poles. I watched the Indian across 
the river to see what he would do. He got on a log, and, 
by some method known to Indians, commenced to pad- 
dle himself across. When I saw that he was going to 
get over, I sat down, took an empty revolver in my 
hand (I did not know where the cartridges were, and, 
covering it with my hat, thought I would at least guard 
the provisions. The Indian got safely over, climbed the 
steep bank, and said “Good Evening,” as he passed near 
where I was sitting. As I watched him follow the trail 
across the clearing, with his rifle over his shoulder, I 
laid down the empty revolver, thinking the provisions 
were probably safe. I now turned my attention . to 
making bread and butter sandwiches, with a feeling that 
I understood this work better than acting as guard. 

The men returned with the pine and our tents were 
soon ready for the night. The guide prepared the sup- 
per, which we ate as the sun sank below the tops of the 
ines. 
. As we sat in the midst of this clearing, and our cam 
fire had become a bed of red coals, we could trace the 
windings of the river by the white mist that rose, soft 
and mysterious, against the pine-covered hills on the 
opposite shore. The sky was like ebony set with mil- 
lions and millions of diamonds, so numerous were the 
stars. Back of our camp, standing a few feet apart, 
were two dead pine trees that seemed, in the darkness, to 
reach to the heavens and hold them aloft. The almost 
oppressive silence, broken only by the falling of the 
water, the rugged grandeur of the surroundings, together 
with the brilliancy of the sky, made the night one never 
to be forgotten. . 

The next morning as we were leisurely packing up, we 

ng saw 

four men from our camp, with their Indian guides, cross- 
ing the portage. They had only been able to procure 
guides in time to start Tuesday morning. 


. 
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We now hastened our packing and were soon afloat in 
company with the other canoes. Stopping at the Ragged 
Rapids, we cooked our dinner, and in a short time had 
left the Muskosh and were floating down the Moon 
River. The scenery on the Moon River is wilder than 
on-the Muskosh. There are high hills on both sides 
of the river. The ialls are higher and more numerous, 
but the general characteristics of many of them are the 
same. The water is gathered into a narrow gorge, and 
makes a first leap of several feet, striking boulders and 
broken rocks, over which it rushes at an angle of from 
45 to 60 degrees, churning the water into foam and dash- 
ing spray high in the air, till it reaches the foot of the 
declivity, where it forms a large eddy. 

Late in the afternoon we traversed a beautiful stretch 
of river above Lunge Point. The surface of the water 
seemed to be without a ripple. The blue sky, flecked 
with fleecy white clouds; the steep hillsides, covered 
with forest trees; and the shores, dotted here and there 
with bright, red flowers, were reflected so perfectly in 
the water that we appeared to be floating in space. It 
took an occasional war whoop from some of the boys 
to reassure us, for it seemed as though we had gotten 
lost in fairy land. But we reached Lunge Point at 
last, and proceeded to make camp for the night. 

— supper the Judge took his rod and went down 
to the river to try his luck, which, so far, had been good, 
and this venture proved no exception, for he soon re- 
turned with a large bass. The Judge and I, deciding 
to have that fish broiled for breakfast, hung the landing 
net, with the fish in it, high up on a tree. But “Mr. 
Coon” came around in the night hunting a lunch and 
carried off fish, landing net, and all; first walking over 
our tin dishes in his bare feet. After quite a search the 
Doctor found the landing net in some bushes the next 
morning, 

That night the wolves were out late, and they gave 
a concert on their way home. About the time they 
arrived opposite our camp we were very wide awake, and 
glad to hear their music, especially as they were on the 
other side of the river. From the volume of sound I 
thought there must be a hundred in the pack, but when 
I asked the Indian in the morning, he only shook his 
head and said, “Ugh, ’bout five, six.” 

The next morning we went to Lunge Lake, which, 
tradition says, abounds with big fish; but experience 
taught us that if the fish are there, both big and little 
ones intend to stay. We had 
to return to camp when the Judge caught a 3-pound 
muscallunge. The rest of us had to be content with 
looking at this fish, for we did not even get a strike. 

After an early dinner we were again on our way. Our 
hardest pone was on this part of the river, around a 
series of rapids and falls known as the Seven Sisters. 
It was quite exciting to watch the Indians going over 
the rapids, starding in their frail craft, their paddles 
poised in the air ready to steer them away from danger- 
ous rocks. A short distance below this portage we came 
to a recently deserted camp. The board tables and seats 
were well arranged, and everything was clean. Beaching 
our canoes, we made ourselves comfortable for the night. 

After dark the boys gathered around a chart of the 
Moon River, spread out on a corner of the table, which 
they were intently studying by the light of a candle. 
There not being room for my head in the circle, I thought 
I would liberate six or eight half-grown frogs we had 
in a tin can. Quietly removing the lid, I turned the 
can a little to one side. and the frogs, by a common im- 
pulse, made a leap. for the light, landing on the heads 
and shoulders of the thoroughly astonished group. I 
was sorry for my rash act the next day, when, fishing at 
the foot of the falls we saw an immense ‘lunge following 
“Lucky Jim’s” bait, but it would not strike at the little 
irog. I knew his chance for catching a 15-pound ‘lunge 
would be much better if he only had one of those large 
frogs. That night we were again awakened, about 4 
o'clock, by the barking of a wolf in the distance. 

The next day, after passing through some wild and 
rocky country and portaging around some beautiful falls, 
we came to a sharp bend in the river and were facing 
the narrow gorge, with its high, rocky banks, above the 
Moon Falls. As we looked out through the gorge the 
whole country seemed to have dropped down, the tops 
of the trees being away below us. The effect was weird 
and unreal. 

I could not describe these falls if I would, but if you 
go to see them you will be well repaid for your trouble, 
even if you have to do as we did; portage around a log 
boom in the mouth cf the river. I realize that it is 
superfluous for me to advise men to make this cruise, 
for they go anv way, but I would advise every woman 
to go that can. I always accompany my husband when 
he goes on a cruise, and I have never had one wholly 
unpleasant day nor uncomfortable night. 

As we came through Capt. Allyn’s Straits, the three 
canoes abreast, we seemed to be floating on enchanted 
waters. The sun, like a great, red ball, sank below the 
horizon, coloring the sky and water a bright orange, 
which slowly deepened into purple, then faded to gray. 

When we approached the main camp many of the 
party were out in skiffs, and the sound of their singing 
and laughter, as it came to us over the water, lent an 
additional charm to the surroundings. 

What a change! We had left camp Monday morning 
in the mist and rain, and, after a delightful trip, returned 
Friday evening in the golden glory of a eee ae 


iven up and were about 


Teacher—What is the meaning of the word “excavate”? Small 
Pupil—It means to hollow out. Teacher—Correct. Now form a 
sentence in which the word is properly used. Small Pupil—Stick 
a pin in a boy and he will excavate—Chicago News. 


Take inventory of the good things in this issue 
of Forest awn Stream. Recall what a fund was 
givén last week. Count on what is to come next 
week. Was there ever in all the world @ more 
abundant weekly store of sportsmen’s reading? 
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Gatmal Fistory.. 


North American Mammals. 


Never has so much work been done in biology as at the 
present time. Never before has there been so much study 
of the life of the globe which we inhabit, such a gathering 
of the facts concerning it. While to the layman much of 
the work done may seem to have no direct bearing on the 
well-being of humanity at large—to be “‘of no use” in 
other words—the practical value of other investigations is 
sufficiently obvious, even to the least informed person. 

An important and useful work has just appeared in the 
Zoological Series of the Field Columbian Museum. It 
consists of a large volume of nearly 500 pages, entitled 
“A Synopsis of the Mammals of North America and Ad- 
jacent Seas,” by Daniel Giraud Elliot, F. R. S. E. 

This is intended to be a complete list of North Amer- 
ican mammals to date, and is thus one of the most useful 
works that could have been presented to the working 
mammalogist, to him who is interested in natural history 
and desires to keep up with the times, or merely to the 
man of general culture who desires a volume to which 
he can refer for general information as to our mammals. 

Not a few eminent workers in science believe that one 
result of the great mass of work now being done is the 
hasty and ill-considered multiplication of new species; 
the giving of distinctive rank to too many forms; the 
naming of species, sub-species and geographical races on 
differences which to some appear to be merely those 
variations likely to occur between individuals within a 
group. Such critics believe that among mammals, birds 
and reptiles, new species are continually being described 
which ought not to be described, because they are not 
valid—i. e., permanent as they see it—divisions of the 
group. This, of course, brings us back only to the old and 
vexed question, what is a species? the answer to which 
is likely to be long waited for. 

Dr. Elliot is one of those naturalists who deprecates 
the tendency to species making and in his preface he ob- 
jects to the apparent readiness of some mammalogists to 
magnify slight differences, and to base distinction on 
variations which can be recognized only when the speci- 
mens in question are compared with the nearest allied 
forms, and he expresses the belief that not a few of the 
names in his book will ultimately serve only to swell lists 
of synonyms. 

Over this matter we may leave the scientific men to 
worry, secure in the faith that some student of the 
future will unravel the knots that have puzzled those of to- 
day, and will relegate all the different described forms to 
their proper systematic position. Meantime, we may 
be very grateful to Dr. Elliot, who has done an immense 
amount of work in order to include in his synopsis all 
the described forms. It undoubtedly represents very 
closely the list of described North American mammals 
up to the close of the year 1900, yet it must be remem- 
bered that a volume of this character is hardly put on the 
press before it is out of date, and since the beginning of 
the current year a number of new species of mammals 
have been described—among them several of especial in- 
terest to the big-game hunters. 

The order followed by Dr. Elliot is from the lowest to 
highest, beginning with the marsupials and passing up 
through the edentates, sirenians—or sea cows—whales, 
ungulates—all grass-eating big game—the rodents—squir- 
rels, rats, mice, porcupines, hares and so forth—car- 
nivores—cats, wolves, bears and weasels—the seal group, 
the insectivores—shrews and moles—and the bats. There 
are: more than 600 species and 115 genera listed, besides a 
great number of subspecies and geographical races. 

The volume is very fully illustrated by nearly 100 photo- 
graphs of skulls and teeth of very nearly every genus and 
subgenus of North American mammals. These illustra- 
tions add greatly to the volume’s usefulness to the student, 
and make it very desirable to big-game hunters. Of these 
very effective photographs, many are larger than a full 
page, and form a folded plate. In an appendix are in- 
cluded a number of species which were described after 
the volume went to press and added later, among them 
new foxes from Alaska, described by Dr. Merriam. 

It is not easy for the casual reader to comprehend the 
vast amount of labor involved in the preparation of a 
volume such as this—the infinity of books to be turned 
over, the vast-number of references to be hunted up, the 
necessity for constant vigilance, both in the preparation 
of the manuscript and in the reading of the proofs. That 
some mistakes shall occur in a work of this nature is in- 
evitable, but in Dr. Elliot’s volume they appear to be 
few, and most of them are corrected in an errata table. 

Even to the uninformed layman this volume is extreme- 
ly interesting, for it gives, as already said, a list of all 
the North American mammals that have been described, 
-and which are generally’ considered as entitled to some 
kind of recognition. As here understood, North Amer- 
ica extends from the North Pole to the boundary which 
separates the United States and Mexico, and, of course, in- 
cludes the seas which wash these shores. 


A Tragedy in Sparrow Life. 

Mr. A. D. Wypbeve.p, of 592 Palisade avenue, Jersey 
City, N. J., tells us of witnessing a very curious incident 
of bird life. An English sparrow, which was flying with 
some twine into a crevice in a stone building, became 
entangled in the twine and was hanged. The mate of the 
sparrow, the female, coming soon after, discovered the 
plight of the bird and sought to release it from the toils, of 
the string by biting through the string above the sus- 
pended bird. Failing to do this, it flew away in great per- 
turbation, then immediately returned, perched on a wire 
and acted as if it were endeavoring to sharpen its bill on 
the wire. It then went to the string and again endeavored 
to cut it through and release the hanged bird. Mr. Wyde- 
veld, who is an artist of great skill, and known to many 
as a delineator of fishes, was so impressed by the incident 
that he has transferred it to canvas, on which he has 
pictured the dead bird and its mate in the several mye of 
its endeavor to rescue by cutting the string. The fidelity 
of the painting is much admired by the friends of Mr. 
Wydeveld, who, with him, witnessed the incident. + 


‘An Outing in Acadia.—VIL. 


BY EDWARD A. SAMUELS. 


~ SUNDAY was passed rather quietly, although the Doctor 
and I took a short ramble in the forenoon. On climbing 
the hill near the house a good view of the settlement and 
the surrounding country was obtained. For many miles 
in all directions stretches of forest were to be seen, dotted 
here and there’ with clearings and farm buildings, and 
ending in blue lines of hills and mountains in the dim 
distance. 

“What a grand location for a cottage!” I exclaimed, as 
we reached the summit. “One would never tire of such a 
glorious panorama as that which lies around us. I’m 
afraid, though, it would be pretty bleak and cold in 
winter.” 

“Yes; one would need pretty thick walls to his house in 
such an exposed position as this. Imagine the wind blow- 
ing a gale, with the thermometer showing twenty degrees 
below zero, a not uncommon temperature here. It is 
glorious air, though.” 

We paused for a few minutes to enjoy the beautiful 
view and watch the cloud effects as their shadows fell 
upon hills and pastures, forests and cultivated fields. As 
we stood on the greensward we noticed a great many 
gossamer webs and presently we saw a number of spiders 
flying, or rather drifting, through the air, impelled by the 
light breeze that was blowing from the south. 

A dozen passed us in a very short space of time, and 
the air seemed to glisten with the fragile filaments which 
supported them. 

“There seems to be a migration of spiders,” said the 
Doctor, watching the little aeronauts as they drifted by. 
“T never saw so many on the move at one time; probably 
there will be a change of weather soon, for they are very 
sensitive little barometers, and they may desire to find 
new quarters before the storm breaks.” 

“But where do they all come from, Doctor?” I inquired. 
“They seem almost numberless.” 

“Oh! they are quite abundant in all these stretches of 
sward and grain fields; there are, no doubt, many thou- 
sands on every square rod of land around us; they are 
greater wanderers than most people are aware of, and they 
often travel distances that we would hardly suspect them 
of covering.” 

The spiders were. all of one species—the common field 
spider—and as.ifar as we could see they were of almost 
uniform size, and were probably females, for they aver- 
— larger than the ordinary males that we had met 
with. 

Although spiders are to the casual observer unattrac- 
tive and sometimes even repulsive in a high degree, they 
are to the naturalist among the most interesting of crea- 
tures. The phenomenon that we witnessed of the moving 
hordes was an example of the instinct which at certain 
seasons of the year impels them to travel sometimes quite 
considerable distances in a sort of migration or rather 
change of locality, 

The method by which they perform their flight is simple, 
but most efficacious. The spider selects a bright day, one 
that is calm or with but a slight breeze in motion, and 
climbing to the top of a bush or a tall weed or grain stalk 
or fence post, it begins to emit its silky filament, which 
is carried along lightly by the breeze. 

Sometimes as much as 200 yards of the delicate thread 
are needed to support the little aeronaut in safety. When 
it ascertains that there is enough of the cable out to buoy 
it, it drops from its resting place, and hanging to the 
filament, is borne off by the wind, perhaps for many miles. 

If it finds itself coming down near a body of water, it 
throws out more of the silky thread, and thus obtains a 
more upward movement and passes by the dangerous 
element; but if it finds that it is ascending too high, it 
draws in the cable and descends by lessening the buoyancy 
of the filament. 

That the spider has the power of projecting its silky 
thread in almost any direction. provided the air is still, 
has been proved by a number of good observers. 

Mr. H. M. J. Underhill, an English naturalist, who 
has devoted much time to studying the habits of the 
spider, states that one calm afternoon he was amusing: 
himself by keeping a spider on a short piece of stick, by 
just winding up her thread as fast as she let herself down. 
The thread when broken and left hanging showed no ten- 
dency to blow out. But the spider soon got tired of being 
teased, and after having several times, by breaking the 
thread. dropped herself to the ground, only to be picked 
up again, she tried a new expedient. Still hanging by 
her thread, she shot out several others, each composed 
of many detached threads, which blew about at once, and 
cne of them catching in a twig near by, she seized it, cut 
off the other filament and escaped. 

Another scientist in corroboration of this fact states that 
all spiders are able to eject and attachlines of web just 
where they wish. He obtained a cocoon half full of 
house spiders. one end of the soft, silken ball appearing 
quite black with the number of busy spiders huddled to- 
gether, while the other half was filled with the empty 
shells of the eggs from which they had lately emerged. 
With the point of a needle he made an aperture in the 
cocoon, and let a number of the little creatures free, be- 
ing anxious to see whether they would exercise their 
web-spinning power soon after their entrance upon life. 
It so-happened that he allowed them to escape'on to a 
book which was laid across the end of a marble. mantel- 
piece. The spiders immediately began to run about, and 
several let themselves down by lines a few inches from 
where the edge of the book projected beyond the mantel- 
piece, as if ,to reconnoiter, but quickly returned again. 
Suddenly he perceived that from one of the small crea- 
tures, after being for a time motionless, a line of web of 
exquisite fineness had been put up, at about an angle of 45 
degrees, to the edge of a terra-cotta vase which stood on 
the other side of the book, and was ahout ten inches high. 
The line was taut and firmly fixed, although so fine. No 
portion of it hung over the edges of the base, and the 
web had exactly impinged on and adhered to the outer 
angle of the rim. The young spider was about a line in 
length, and the web it had sent up was rather more than 
ten inches in length, therefore it was evident that these 
new-born creatures, before being nourished by food, pos- 
sess the power of ejecting a line one hundred times 
their own length, and are able to attach it to exactly the 
spot they desire, while the matter ejected preserves its 


stickiness sufficiently to adhere to the spot after its pas- 
sage through the air. The spider next ran up the line, 
carrying with it a second line, attached to the edge of 
the book. Other spiders followed its example, and soon 
a lovely band of innumerable silvery threads were formed 
between the book and the outer angle of the rim of the 
vase, and exténding about an inch and a half round its 
circumference, the little creatures traveling up and down 
with incredible celerity and industry until it was formed. 
The writer, in commenting on this wonderful perform- 
ance, says: “I had no difficulty in understanding the fol- 
lowing autumn how a large Epeira-diadema had been 
able to send out a line two and a half inches in length from 
a trellis to exactly the corner of a projecting balcony, and 
another from that corner back to the trellis, so as to form 
an angle within which his splendid, large,’ wheel-shaped 
web was formed.” : 

The question is often asked, “How does the spider make 
its web? Does it travel back and forth to all the various 
points to which it is attached, or has it the faculty of 
projecting the filament of the frame and fastening it se- 





Garden Spider and Web, 


curely without going to and fro to all the places of at- 
tachment?” This is a difficult question to answer, because 
the work is done in the evening or the early morning at a 
time when we may have but little chance of witness- 
ing it, 

The web of the Epcira or garden spider is almost per- 
fectly geometrica! in shape, and from this fact the species 
is often called the geometrical spider. That the rays of 
which it is composed are not all attached to their points of 
contact by the direct touch of the spider is proven by the 
fact that the web is sometimes built over a running brook 
which the creature could not possibly cross. 

An observer notes this fact as follows: 

“Two or three years ago I was walking by the side of a 
small mill stream, when my attention was arrested by a 
very large spider's web stretching across the stream from 
bank to bank, and attached to the stems of grass and other 
herbage. The stream was not less than three feet in 
width, and the web itself would not be less than four by 
six feet in length. The web itself was constructed on 





Spider’s Foot. 


the mathematical principle, and resembled a cart wheel in 
general outline, a number of diverging spokes proceeding 
from acentral point or nave, and these spokes were united 
by concentric circles of threads about a quarter of an inch 
apart. over the whole structure. The domicile of the 
sp'der was exactly in the center of the web and over the 
middle of the stream, and, when I saw it, the spider 
was hanging by a thread about a foot from the running 
stream. The spider itself was about the size of a dried 
marrow-fat pea of the same color. Now this remarkable 
s‘ght excited my wonder and curiosity to comprehend how 
an animal that neither flies, leaps, nor swims, could accom- 
plish such a feat, and I am in the dark as to its mode 
of operation in making its web. ; 

The building of the web is well described by Mr. J. H. 
Emerton in the American Naturalist, Vol. II. In this 
article he says: 

“The fect spiders are wonderfully adapted for walk- 
ing on the web. Each foot is furnished with three claws, 





Claws of Spider. 


the middle one of which is bent over at the end. forming 
a.long finger for clinging to the web, or for guiding the 
thread in spinning. The outer claws are curved and 
toothed like a comb. Opposite the claws are several stiff 
hairs, which are toothed like the claws, and serve as a 
thumb for the latter to shut against. 

“When a spider wishes to build a web she usually 
selects a corner, so that the structure may be attached 
on several sides. She then runs a few threads along the 
objects to which the web is fastened, to facilitate her pas- 
sage from point to point. The web is commenced by a 


fine or two across the point where the center is to be, 
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which is not usually the geometric center, but nearer the 
top than the bottom. Radiating lines are then spun from 
the center in all directions. In doing this the ‘spider often 
crosses from one side of the web to the opposite, so that 
the finished portion is always tightly drawn, and the ten- 
sion of the completed web is the same in every part. 
‘Having finished the framework, the spider begins near 
the center and spins a thread spirally around the web to 


The Third Spinneret of Epéira.—a, 
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common spinning tubes. 
The glands, C: e, ceca or gland tube. f, 
the outer skin of the gland. 4h, duct. 
mging to the large spinning tubes (b). Magnified 40 


the circumference, fastening it to each radius as it crosses. 
The distance between the spirals varies with the size of 
the spiders, being about as far as they can reach. This 
spiral thread serves to keep the parts of the web in place 
during the rest of the process, and is removed as fast 
as the web is finished. It also furnishes a ready means 
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The first spinneret and the second pair of spinnerets of Epéira.— 
aa, common spinning tubes, bb, large spinning tubes. cc, ducts 
leading to the glands of large tubes &) of first spinneret. d, duct 
leading to ook of the large tube (+) of second spinneret. ee, some 
of the glands and ducts of the common spinning tubes. M: 

40 diameters. s 


agnified 
of crossing from one radius to another where they are 
furthest apart. All the thread spun up to this age of the 
process is smooth when dry, and will not adhere if touched 
with a smooth object. 

“The spider, having thus formed the web, begins to-put 
in the final circles at the outside, walking around on the 
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scaffolding previously prepared. She gradually destroys 
as she proceeds, until in the finished web.only a few turns 
in the center are left. The thread of the circles last spun 
is covered with viscid globules, strung upon it like beads 
at short distances.. If an insect comes in contact with 
the thread it immediately adheres, and its Struggles only 
bring a larger part of the body into contact with the web.” 

A description of the apparatus by which the silk is 
produced will be interesting at this point. The silk is 
contained in a series of glands within the spider’s abdo- 
men, in close proximity and attached to the spinnerets. 
These glands communicate, according to Mr. Underhill, 
with the silk tubes by ducts. Each gland has its own 
duct and silk tube. On the first pair of spinnerets there 
are about sixty silk tubes; on the second pair, although 
the spinnerets are smaller, about eighty.” The silk tubes 
on these two pairs are alike; but they differ in shape from 
those of the third pair, and are much larger. There are 
nearly 220 tubes on the third pair, thus making altogether 
about 360 on the six spinnerets. 

The silk secretion in liquid form passes through the 
gland tubes, and from there it is conducted by the duct to 
the spinning tube, and then by the spinnerets they are 
united in filaments, from which the web is spun. 

The spinnerets are the exterior parts by which the web 
is spun. They are, I believe, usually six in number, and 
are arranged in pairs. The illustrations of the spinnerets 
of Epeira show the characteristics of each, and indicate 
how each pair differs from the others. The offices of 
these three different pairs of specimens are varied, each 
having its peculiar product, the first pair making the thick 
threads which form the beams or foundation of the web, 
the second pair producing the spiral and crossing line, and 
the third pair making the viscid thread which forms the 


Fang and poison bag of spider. Magnified 50 diameters. 


outer lines of the structure. Mr. Emerton gives the fol- 
lowing very interesting account of the habits of the spider 
after her web is made: “When the web is finished she 
stations herself in the center, where a small circle is left 
free of the adhesive threads. Her usual position is head 
downward, with each foot on one of the radii of the 
web, and the spinners ready to fasten themselves by a 
thread at the least alarm. She often remains in her hole 
with one foot out and resting on a tight thread con- 
nected with the center of the web, so that any vibration is 
quickly detected. If the web be gently touched the spider 
will rush into the center and face toward the disturbed 
part. She will then jerk smartly several of the radii lead- 
ing in that direction to see if the intruder is a living ani- 
mal. If this test is followed by the expected struggle, she 
runs out toward the victim, stepping as little as possible 
on the adhesive threads, seizes it in her jaws and, as soon 
as it begins to feel the effects of the bite, envelops it in a 
silken covering, and hangs it up to suck at her leisure.” 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


. * ° * 
Life Saving from Drowning. 

First—Impress upon parents the necessary duty of having their 
children taught to swim, and upon all young persons the great im- 
portance of knowing how to swim. At every important place on 
the waters of this State our volunteer life-savers can be found 
to give them lessons that mer ultimately save their lives in some 
unlooked-for disaster—the ability to even hold one’s self up for a 
few minutes until help may come every year saves many lives. 

Second—Go out in no pleasure boat of small or large dimensions 
without being assured that there are life-saving buoys or cushions 
aboard ‘sufficient to float all on board in case of an upset or 
collision. 

Third—With a party be sure you are all properly and satis- 
factorily seated before you leave the shor rticularly so with 
girls on board. Let no one attempt to exchange seats in mid- 
stream, or to put a foot on the edge or gunwale of the boat to 
change seats. This, by rollicking girls, has upturned many a boat 
and lost very many lives every year in the waters of this State. 
Where the waters ome rough from a sudden squall or passing 
steamers, never rise in the boat, but settle down as close to the 
bottom as possible; keep cool until the rocking danger is past. 
If overturned, a woman’s skirts, if held out by her extended arms, 
while she uses her feet as if climbing a stairs, will often hold her 
up while a boat may pull out from the shore and save her. 
non-swimmer, by drawing his arms up to his side and pushing 
down with widely extended hands, while stair-climbing or treading 
water with his feet, may hold himself several minutes, often when 
a single minute means a life; or throwing out the arms, dog- 
fashion, forward, overhand and pulling in, as if reaching for some- 
} him in reach of help. One of our best 
swimmers upon the Hudson got his first and best lesson by being 
Sones in midstream and compelled suddenly to strike out for 


Fourth—In rescuing crowing, persons, seize them by the collar 
back of the neck; do not let them throw their arms around your 
neck or arms. f unmanageable, do not strike them, but let 
them drop under a moment until quiet, then tow them into the 
shore. Ii unconscious, don’t wait a moment for a r or an 
ambulance, but —— at once. First get the tongue out and hold 
it by a handkerchief or stocking to let the water out; get a 
buoy, box or barrel under the stomach, or hold him over your 
knee head down and jolt the water out of him; then turn him 
over side to side four or five turns, then on his.back, and with a 
pump movement keep his arms a-going from pit of stomach 
over to a straight out and back fourteen to sixteen times a 
minute until signs of returning life are shown. A bellows move- 
ment on the stomach at the same time is a great aid. Of course 
you will at first loosen collar and all binding clothing. Let some 
one at once remove shoes an s, and at the same time 
tub the lower limbs with an upward movement from the foot to 
the knee, occasionally sla: the soles of the feet with 

hand. Working on these 2 € 
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Game Bag and Gun 


Proprietors. of shooting resorts will find it profitable to advertix 
them in Forest anp Stream. 


The Snared Partridge and the 
Rocketing Grouse. 


Ir was in Connecticut, as tramping along a ravine, I 
espied ahead of me a magnificent cock partridge sus- 
pended in midair. As I neared the bird I saw the horse- 
hair that, attached to a sapling, had choked out its life. 

The slender hair had quickly done its work, the noose 
holding the bird at the base of the head. Not a feather 
was ruffled. The wings were closely drawn to the body, 
and the legs distended and held close to the feathers. The 
dark neck plumes lay closely in place. So smooth and 
compact was every feather as to lead one to imagine how 
a falcon might look when dropping upon its prey with 
distended head and neck and closed wings. 

I stood and admired the gamy bird come to an inglorious 
and untimely end. He had for the last time outwitted 
the dog and gunner. He had led the dogs through brush 
and tangle for the last time, and the roar of his wings 
thirty yards away among the hemlocks would be heard no 
more. Fate had decreed that no more should he startle 
the dogless gunner by breaking cover at his heel with a 
roar, and immediately dart behind a convenient hemlock, 
to the chagrin of the hunter. 

And when I had feasted my eyes upon his beautiful’ 
form and lines, I forthwith detached the noose from his 
neck and dropped him into the game pocket of my coat— 
taking care to kick the snare to pieces and breaking the 
horsehair line and noose. A little hard, perhaps, on the 
pot-hunter, who missed a good dinner, but such things as 
snares were against the law, and what else was there to 
do but appropriate the game and destroy the trap that 
caught it? So much for the dead partridge; now to the 
living grouse, . : 

It was on the Minnesota prairies, and sharp-tailed grouse 
were our quest. They were plentiful, and were found in the 
stubble fields usually, except during the middle of the 
day. While one could walk within range of them, and 
perhaps get several shots before the birds had all flown, to 
allow the dogs to work ahead of us meant the flight of 
every bird in the field’ beyond gunshot approach. 

In crossing a stretch of high prairie grass, quite a dis- 
tance ahead we could see a depression where the grass 
grew sparsely, and in the center of which was a patch 
a three feet square of such grass as one would see on a 
awn. 

When we were within about eighty yards of this spot, 
out from the surrounding grass walked a cock grouse 
directly to this oasis of velvety grass, and, arriving 
there, stood still. We had been seen by him as he en- 
tered the open, and there he stood, like a bird statue, 
watching us coming closer and closer. The tramping of 
our boots upon the prairie sod may have warned him of 
some lurking danger, and perhaps he had gone to this 
opén spot to look around. But there he stood, his legs, 
body and neck rigid, his eyes following our every move- 
ment. We walked nearer and nearer, expecting to see him 
flush at any moment. Realizing that the time would come 
when his discretion would master his curiosity and he 
would take wing, we discussed as to whom the chance of 
shooting should be given. Hutch had been “wiping the 
eye” of some of us on some long shots, cleanly killing— 
after we had gotten through with our second barrel—so 
we agreed that he should keep a pace in advance and take 
the shot as the bird flushed. We were now about forty 
yards away, and for a few moments the grouse had shown 
a restlessness that clearly betokened flight, when, crouch- 
ing to the ground, with one bound and a whirring of 
wings he was instantly up in the air. Hutch fired one 
barrel, and quickly followed with the second. Up, up, 
up, the bird darted, cleaving the air and following a line 
of flight as nearly perpendicular as one could imagine a 
bird to fly. Higher and higher he mounted, seemingly a 
hundred and fifty feet in the air, when instantly his 
course was arrested, his head now pointed downward and 
toward us, his wings became set as he took his downward 
flight. He was surely covering the isosceles of a tri- 
angle. His flight had been perpendicular, and now he was 
darting almost like a hawk to the earth at a long incline. 
It was as perfect a piece of bird rocketing as I ever 


“witnessed, as when finishing his flight that bird dropped 


dead at our very feet. : . 
One single shot had entered its brain. 
CHARLES CRISTADORO. 


Boston Gunners. 


Boston, Aug. 10.—The law went off on shore and 
beach birds July 15. At first the weather was too oppres- 
sively hot for gunning, but lately it has been more favor- 


- able, and some good hags of summer yellowlegs have 


been made off Scituate and further down on the cape. 
Several gunners are now at Monomoy and Chatham. 
Along the North Shore there have been some good 
flights already, with more looked for. Ipswich Bay is a 
favorite resort. L. T. Caswell made a bag of 25, mostly 
yellowlegs, the first day he was out. C. H. Tarbox was 
down on the marshes the other day and got 38 birds. 
Abcut the first of the season he counted twenty gunners 
on the marshes in one day; they got from 2 to 20 birds 
each. L. J. De Pass, who is at Plum Island Camps, 
‘with his mother, writes his father, L. W. De Pass, of the 
‘Chamber of Commerce, that he took his gun along when 
ihe went on an errand the other day. He says: “I saw 
four yellowlegs circling arcund. Pretty soon they lit 
down on. the marsh, and I crept up to them. I waited 
till they were all in 2 bunch, but before I could shoot, one 
flew off. I fired and killed the three left; then turned 


-tand took the fourth one on the wing. Soon after two 


‘more flew over. I shot one with each barrel.” His 
father thinks that such shooting is not bad for a boy of 
fourteen.- The next day he was out and shot 20 sand- 
pipers. He is also very proud of having shot 1. plover: 
the first of the season re. Every letter gives some 
account of shooting. His father is training the boy for 
2 wing shot; tells him that any body can shoot a bird 
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sitting, bat the true skill is in taking them on the wing. 
He has allowed the bey to use a little 16 gauge just as 
die pleased «since he was twelve yeats old, and he has 
never had the shadow of an accident: He objects to his 
gunning with other beys, however. 

Aug. 12.—Ex-President Grover Cleveland’s fishing is 
always a matter of interest to the ubiquitous reporter 
of the daily press, and if a big catch cannot be truth- 
fully recorded, why, he just makes one up. A Winsted, 
Conh., dispatch says that Grover Cleveland, John R. 
Proctor, Richard Watson Gildet, and some of the Ex- 

resident's Waterbury friends spent Friday at Goose 
Potid, Otis, Mass. Most of the day was passed with 
line and tod, but otily one perch came to Mr. Cleveland’s 
= Some of the papets gave him a big creel, how- 

er. 

The petition from the citizens atid gtiides of Rangeley, 
Me., recently noted in the Forést AND Steam, has 
been put in form and forwarded to the Fish and Game 
Commissioners. It asks that the outlets of Haley atid 
Gul! ponds be screened; that all fishing on Haley and 
Ross ponds be prohibited except with the fly; that all 
trolling in the Rangeley Lakes be prohibited after July 
1; that “gang” hooks be prohibited in the Rangeley 
Lakes at all times; that all “plug fishing” in Rangeley 
Lake be prohibited. Owing to the resignation of Com- 
missioner Oak, a hearing cannot be had till his successor 
ia appointed. Notice will be given of the time and place 
of the hearing. The proposition to stop trolling in all 
the Rangeley Lakes after July 1 is likely to meet with 
a good deal of opposition. There is a feeling among 
the camp owners and liotel people on the lakes below 
Rangeley Lake that the gtiides and people around that 
lake should not attempt to control all there is below 
them. Last year the Rangeley Lakes Guides’ Associa- 
tion and people of Rangeley attempted to screen the out- 
let of Rangeley Lake, after urging the people interested 
in the lakes below to contribute toward the restocking 
of that lake. 

Mrs. A. W. Walker, of Malden, Mass., had a novel 
experience with a saltion at Mooselucmaguntic Lake 
last week. The fish, when hooked, proved to be a very 
lively one, leaping out of the water many times. At last 
he leaped once too far, landing squarely in the boat. 
Sturgeon fishing is said to be reviving on the Kennebec 

iver, One party of fishermen have taken 32 fish alread 
he‘ween Greene Ledges and Gardiner Bridge. One fish 
weighed “47 pounds. There are thousands of white 
perch in Maranocook, Anabossecook and the other 
Winthrop, Me.. lakes and ponds, so the reports say, 
but they have bitten only poorly for a week past. Fish- 
crmen and boatmen frequently run over large schools 
of perch that wi!l not bite at all. They come back wish- 
ing that they had tried some other sorts of bait or rig- 
ging. Mr. George Frothingham and Mr. H. C. Good- 
win, of Boston, took two bass there last week, weighing 
3 pounds each. The Poland Springs guests and Me- 
chanic Falls, Me.. people are having some good fishing 
at Tripp Pond. Mr. H. T. Sands landed a pickerel last 
week that was 22 inches long; one of the largest ever 
taken there. 

Codfishing for sport, off the Massachusetts shore, is 
not as good as usual this season. Mr. Matthew Luce, who 
fishes a good deal off Scituate, says that he has not yet 
taken his usual number this year. He has one of the 
best boatmen and is very fond of the sport after spend- 
ing the forenoon in Boston. Some mackerel are being 
taken with hook and line at several points along shore. 
Cap:. Sol. Jacchs, a celebrated authority on mackerel, 
accounts for the fact that all the mackerel are nearer 
shore than usual this year, by the fact that the water 
is unusually cold farther out to sea. He remarks that 
cnormous icebergs are seen off the banks, rendering the 
water remarkably cold there. He believes that the cold 
water has driven the mackerel in shore. SPECIAL, 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Good Game Season. 


Citeaco, Til, Aug. 10—The present summer has beett 
i vety dty obe in neatly all of the West, but so far from 
this proving injurious to the chicken and quail crop, it 
has proved, as is tisually the case, to be rather beneficial 
than ocherwise. It is hot easy to get a line, that is to 
say, 4 legal line, on the chicken ctop before opening 
day, yet all available teports state that there are as many 
birds <hts year as there were last. A friend recently 
hae: ftom Minnesota states that the shooters of that 
State aid Notth Dakota are counting upon lots of birds 
this fall. Mr. George Thotne, of Montgomery Ward & 
Co., who, with some friends, will take a trip in a special 
htinting cat the first of September, and who is looking 
olit fo* good chicken country in the Northwest, says 
that he has advices that birds are unusually plentiful 
along the Great Northern Railroad. I would counsel 
shooters to get as far north as Larimore, N. D. If one 
catl get so fat west as Buford, he may count himself sure 
to get nice shooting at sharp-tailed grouse in the river 
bottoms twelve to twenty-five miles from that point. _ 

Mr. Neal Brown, of Wausau, Wis.. who extends his 
annual invitation to join him on a hunt on opening day, 
says that he hears of a good many chickens around 
Necedah, Wis.; also a good many quail. 





Mr. W. A. Powel, of Taylorville, Ill., says they have” 


2 good many chickens this summer even in that far 
southern region. ; 

Quail are reported everywhere in great numbers, and 
our quail shooting in this part of the world will probably 
be as good as it has been for years, in spite of our blun- 
dering Illinois law. 


Will Charge for Carrying Dogs. 


A railroad ruling which will affect large numbers of 
traveling sportsmen this fall is that issued this week by 
the executive committee of the Western Passenger Asso- 
ciation, which instructs baggage agents to charge the 
same rates for carrying dogs as are charged for baby 
carriages or bicycles. Heretofore sportsmen have, on 
any roads, had’ their dogs carried free, or at least free 
'Of any definite charge, though a little gratuity to the 
{tain baggagemen “was aun. Some sportsmen have 
‘protested against this ruling, but it has not fgen re- 
scinded and is in force. aes ater 73 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Mr. Frederick N. Peck, of Chicago, who has a ranch 
near Helena, Mont., started this week for a trip to that 
country which will last several weeks. He will inci- 
dentally spend some time fishing in the Yellowstone 


Going North, 

Mr. Charles R, Wolf, of Akron, O., asks where he 
and a friend can get a good, comfortable fishing place 
in Northern Wisconsin, where they can get bass and 
muscallunge, a good bed at night, and fair meals during 
the day, with boats and guides. I would suggest that 
these gentlemen go to Manitowish Lake, via Manitowish 
station, Wis. They will find a hotel on that lake, and 
the fishing there should be good if the run of muscal- 
lunge in that water has continued. Mr. G. E. Hutchins, 
of this city, is lately back from Lost Lake, Wis., and he 
had very good fishing for muscallunge at that place, and 
fair accommodations. This might be a good place for 
the Akton men to try. Lost Land Lake is something 
like twenty-five miles from Hayward, Wis. I believe the 
muscallunge fishing has been better there this past month 
than at any place I have heard of. Mr. Hutchins, during 
his two weeks’ stay, had a number of fish over 15 pounds, 
and some over 22. 

Going Southwest. 

A pleasant little party of three will start next Friday 
for an extended trip in Arizona. There will be of the 
party Mr. H. G. Maratta, the artist of the Grand Cafion 
which was displayed at the Chicago sportsmen’s show 
and the Buffalo Pan-American Exposition; Mr. Robert 
Stites, manager of Rector’s restaurant, and Dr. W. H. 
Knapp, of Rochester, N. Y. The party will go first to 
a Ariz., where they will be met by Mr. J. L. Hub- 
bel, the famous Navajo blanket man. They go then to 
Ganada, and from that point to the Cafion de Chille, 
where they will stay for a little while. Then, going back 
to Ganada, they move thence to Keam’s Cafion. From 
this point it is about twelve miles to the Moqui mesa. 
where the famous snake dance of the Moquis is to be 
held. About 100 tourists saw this snake dance last year. 
It is thought that this ceremonial dance will this year 
be the best that has been known for four or five years, 
and, perhaps, the last that will ever be held. The gov- 
ernment, as well as the missionaries, is attempting to 
discourage the Indians from holding these dances. It 
is devoutly to be hoped that neither the government nor 
the missionaries will be able to stop the dances, for these 
ceremonies constitute one of the most unique features 
of the wild life of the West, and make one of the few 
remaining living records of the old West which is pass- 
ing so rapidly away. 

Messrs. Maratta, Stites and Knapp will fish and photo- 
graph, beside seeing the srake dance. They will have 
4,000 miles of railroad trave! and 200 miles of a wagon 
ride. They will stop at Holbrook and Williams coming 
out, and will run 70 miles by wagon from Williams and 
have 1 look at the Grand Cafion. They stop also at 
Laguna and Acoma, the latter point 18 miles from the 
railroad. Thus they will be on some of the most historic 
and most interesting soil which is to be found on the 
American continent. 


Plover Coming In.’ “7, COU “=a 


Plover have appeared in considerable flocks at the out- 
skirts of Evanston and on the fields adjoining the Skokie 
marsh, north of the city. E. Houcu. 

Hartrorp Buitpine, Chicago, Il. 


Arkansas Fish and Game. 


Wiwstow, Ark., Aug. 5.—The drouth that has been so 
disastrotts to many of the Western States has at last been 
broken in western Arkansas by good rains. But the 
streams are lower than they have been since 1874, and 
many fish have been destroyed, both by the hogs that we 
use to make bacon and by fishermen. The three streams 
that make White River have their source here in the 
Boston Mountains, and are good fishing streams, being 
clear and cold. The water is full of black bass, perch and 
several other kinds of fish, and they furnish good sport 
to the angler. But it will take a rise in the streams and 
the restocking of most of the pools to get them in shape 
to furnish good fishing in the future, I fear. I have 
caught many good strings, both with live bait and with 
the fly. this summer. But in many places where, in the 
past, there was good fishing, there is no water nor any 
fish. The dry weather has been a great aid to the quail. 
There are more of them in western Arkansas than ever 
before. In fact, they are so abundant that shooting them 
will be the easiest kind of work. The fields, the meadows 
and the orchards ‘resound with the calls of Bob White as 
never before. Mr. Jack Harrigan, who owns an apple 
orchard a half-mile from Winslow, estimates that there 
were hatched and raised in his orchard four hundred quail 
this season. Squirrels are plentiful in the mountains, and 
just now are feeding on the hickory nuts, and shooting 
them is good sport; I bagged seven nice ones one morn- 
ing last week in a short time. South of here thirty-five 
miles on the Arkansas River the wood ducks breed around 
the lakes, so that in September they furnish good shooting. 
We have some deer and wild po near here, so that, 
taken all together, western Arkansas furnishes good sport 
to the lover of rod and gun. I also have excellent sport 
fox hunting, there being both red and gray foxes and wild- 
cats in great numbers in the deep gorges and bluffs near 
here. At some future time I will give the readers of 
Forest AND STREAM a history of an exciting Arkansas 
fox hunt. J. E. Lonvon. 


The Shag and the Water-Hens. 


During a recent trip through the lower western section of the 
country, I believe I discovered the laziest and most stupid form of 
life to found a here on the globe. It was an aquatic fowl, 
with a big, clumsy-looking beak, and with a form something like 
the dodo, now extinct. T have spent much time in watching this 
fowl, which is found in some of the shallow lakes, and the chief 
point of interest to me was the startling stupidity displayed. They 
call them shags, I believe, out West. They generally squat on 
stumps or logs in the lake and watch for the smaller fish that play 
around the surface of the water. are fairly clever in catch- 
ing what they want, and they throw their bill with considerable 
precision when they gig for game. But they never get to eat what 
they catch until they have fed at least one—and maybe more than 
one—member of another kind of water fowl, 


_ Park. 


Whenever a shag begins to catch fish, a long-legged, long-necked 
water hen will take a place immediately behind him. en the 
shag lands a fish the water hen simply reaches over and gets it. 
Without any show of resentment, and without turning around, the 
ihag will continue its watch for fish, and this is kept up until the 
water hen has finished a meal, and then, if no-other enterprising 
member of the same tribe comes along, the shag is permitted to 
enjoy, the product of its own sleepy efforts. I have on one 
occasion seen one shag feed as many as three water hens before 
eating a single fish. It is certainly a singular display of stupidity. 
and after having watched the performance a number of times, I 
am convinced that the shag is actually too dull to even know that 
the water hen stands behind it to steal the fish out of its mouth. 
—New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


Sea and sey Sishing. 


Proprietors of fishing resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forzst anp Stream. 


§ Canadian ! Non-Resident Anglers’ 
_  SePernite. 


PRILADELPRIA, Pa., Aug. 5.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
[ have not forgotten the promise which I made you over 
a year ago to advise you fully of the facts connected with 
my arrest for fishing in the inland waters of the Province 
of Nova Scotia without having previously secured an 
angling license from the proper officials. You will re- 
call that, while my name was not mentioned, the arrest 
was reported in your columns over the nom de plume of 
Special, and that I’ wrote you, asking a suspension of 
any discussion of the matter in your columns pending 
the decision of the Department of Fisheries and Marine 
of the Dominion of Canada, upon the request which I 
submitted that—as a matter of grace and in view of their 
ruling upon my communication to them in 1899, of 
which a full abstract is hereinafter given—they should 
allow me to appeal from the decision of the police 
magistrate before whom I was convicted, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that, through my lack of representation by 
counsel at the hearing, and my ignorance of the pro- 
visions of the Dominion law, the time had elapsed 
within which I should have perfected an appeal. De- 
spite the fact that I have in person and through able 
counsel repeatedly requested a decision by the Minister 
upon this point, none has been rendered, although re- 
peatedly promised. I, therefore, feel that I am guilty of 
no discourtesy in laying the entire matter before you 
and your readers, believing, as I do, that the question is 
one which shonld interest every one who visits the 
Province for the purpose of fishing. 

As a preliminary, however, let me briefly state the 
law relative to the points at issue: In June, 1894, the 
Dominion Parliament passed an act which provided that 
“no person not a British subject shall fish in Canadian 
waters for bass, pike, perch or trout without an anglers’ 
permit,” the fee for said permit being fixed thereby at 
$5 for three months and $10 for six months, and a 
penalty of $20 for violation of the provisions of the act 
being thereby imposed. Upon Aug. 1 in the same year, 
however, it was “ordered in Council” that “Foreigners 
temporarily domiciled in Canada and employing Canadian 
guides, boats and boatmen” were not required to take out 
such a permit. The full text of this order is as follows: 








Aug. 1, 1894: Whereas, it has been deemed advisable to amend 
the fishery regulations approved in Council on Saturday, June 30, 
1894, so as-to exempt under certain conditions foreigners domiciled 
in Canada from the regulations mene poe, the said order 
is hereby amended by adding thereto the following clause: 

“10. Foreigners, when temporarily domiciled in Canada and 
employing Canadian boats and boatmen, shall be exempt from 
the. regulations requiring permits.” 


The inconsistencies involved in this order in Council 
will at once strike the trained legal mind, and I can do 
no better than quote here the opinion which I have re- 
ceived from my senior Provincial consel upon the 
proper interpretation of the order: 

“Tt is to be noted here that the recital (which by 
the way is not published in the Dominion statutes, but 
is to be found only in the Canada Gazette of 1894) is 
wider than the enacting words. The former speaks of 
‘foreigners domiciled in Canada,’ while the latter speaks 
of ‘foreigners temporarily domiciled.’ In my view, while 
the recital of a statute cannot bind those not in the 
enacting part (see Edinboro vs. Linlithgow, 3 Macq., 
704), yet it may be used in construing an ambiguous 
phrase in such enacting part. The phrase ‘temporarily 
domiciled’ is ambiguous enough, it is true, but I do not 
think the recital can enlarge it so as to make it read 
‘domiciled’ only; for, if we apply the technical meaning 
to the word ‘domiciled’ in the recital, we then must 
cancel the word ‘temporarily’ in the enacting part, since 
no residence which is temporary can create domicile, 
nor can domicile coexist with temporary residence. It 
is of the essence of domicile that it is permanent. I 
think, therefore, that the phrase ‘temporarily domiciled,’ 
since it has no accurate legal meaning, must be read 
as having been used in a popular sense, and as meaning 
temporarily present in the Province. No space of time 
is required for this temporary thing, and, therefore, it 
cannot alter the question that a foreigner has been here 
for a few days only. We are really dealing with a con- 
tradiction in terms, and I can make nothing more of it 
than that foreigners shall not come to this Province and 
fish by themselves, but must employ Canadian boats and 
boatmen. There is no warrant for saying that a short 
residence of say a year can create a temporary domicile, 
any more than the residence of a month or a day. There 
is no rule of law to warrant such a distinction, and 
hence I think you fall within the exception. If, as you 


- say, they have passed a recent order in Council, making 


the thing clear, this would seem to show that they could 
not succeed under the old. Finally, as the statute is a 
penal one, it must receive a strict construction, and I 
cannot think that any court would construe such a 
phrase as meaning more than it could strictly be said 
to mean it if were a ‘term of art. * * * I may add 
that, in addition to the question dealt with above, there 
is also a very serious question as to whether the order in 
Council or the statute on which it is founded is con- 
stitutional, It is now claimed that the inland fisheries 
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are under the jurisdiction of the Provincial and not the 
Federal Parliament.” 

Ever since 1892 I have been visiting the Province of 
Nova Scotia, as well for the hunting as for the fishing. 
In every instance I have advised the local deputy of my 
intended shooting trip; of the steamer by which I ex- 
pected to arrive; and have requested him to have my 
license in readiness; and upon the occasion of my first 
trip for the purpose of angling, and at two or three dif- 
ferent times subsequent thereto, I volunteered to him to 
pay for an angling license, if I, not being a British sub- 
ject, were required to take out one; but in every in- 
stance I was told that, inasmuch as | employed Canadian 
guides and boatmen, I came within the provisions of the 
order of Council of 1895, and was not obliged to take out 
a permit. 

in 1899, however, in company with two friends, I made 
a trip to the Liverpool waters in Queens county, instead 
of to the Tusket, which I had heretofore visited, and 
the day before we started into the woods I was ap- 
proached by the local official of the Fish and Game As- 
sociation for the district of Liverpool with a demand that 
I should take out an angling permit. I told him of what 
I had been previously informed by the authorities in 
Yarmouth county, to wit: that as I employed Canadian 
guides and boatmen I was not obliged to take out a 
permit, and suggested that he should write to the proper 
authorities and ascertain whether we were, as a matter 
of fact, amenable to the provisions of the act of 1894, and 
not entitled to the benefit of the proviso as set forth in 
the order of Council. To this he agreed; but when we 
came out of the woods no demand was made upon us 
for the license fees, nor were we able to find the officer 
who had demanded them. 

After my return from Liverpool to Philadelphia, I 
wrote to the Department at Ottawa, stating the facts 
of the case, and volunteered on behalf of myself and my 
companions to pay the license fees if it were adjudged by 
the Minister that we were amenable to the act. The 
gentleman to whom the decision of the case was dele- 
gated by the Minister replied in terms that, as we had 
employed Canadian guides and boatmen, we were not 
amenable to the provisions of the law, but were entitled 
to the benefit of the order of Council. Notwithstanding 
this, in the month of May, 1900, I was arrested upon the 
high street of Yarmouth by a uniformed police officer 
and taken before a stipendiary magistrate and justice >t 
the peace for the county of Yarmouth, on information 
lodged by one Hatfield, whose official position is that of 
Deputy Fishery Overseer for the Dominion, which is 
entirely distinct from the office of Deputy Fish and 
Game Commissioner of the Province. He charged that 
I had violated the laws of the Dominion by fishing in 
Canadian waters without a permit, I being at the time 
the alleged offense was committed a citizen of the State 
of Pennsylvania. At the hearing before the magistrate, 
which, I should add, was ex parte, Hatfield not having put 
in an appearance, I admitted that I had been fishing 
in Canadian waters, but claimed that, in view of the pre- 
ceding ruling, as made in 1899 by the Department of 
Fisheries and Marine, [ came within the provisions of 
the Order of Council, and was therefore not amenable 
to the act requiring the purchase of a permit; but, not- 
withstanding this, I was adjudged guilty and sentenced 
to pay a fine and costs, which I did under protest. In- 
as much as my arrest occurred but an hour and a half be- 
fore the time fixed for the departure of the steamer bv 
which I was compelled to return to the States, I had 
absolutely no opportunity to secure adequate legal ad- 
vice, and by the time I had established communication 
with local counsel the period within which my appeal 
should have been taken had elapsed, as above stated. I 
forthwith addressed a personal letter to the Minister of 
Fisheries and Marine, requesting that, in view of their 
ruling of 1899, I should by some appropriate action be 
relieved from the odium of public arrest, or at least that 
the department would waive the expiry of the time for 
my appeal and allow me to test the legality of my arrest 
under the verbiage of the above-recited order of Council, 
but the only reply which I received was a curt note 
from an underling in that department indorsing the 
action of the local Fishery Overseer, without any effort 
to assign a reason for the reversal of the ruling which 
they had made in the Liverpool case the preceding year. 
It seems impossible, in view of the lapse of time, to 
hope for a fair-minded action by the department upon 
the question involved, and I can therefore only appeal 
to the tribunal composed of yourself and your readers 
for justification. 

I hope, however, in the near future to be able to send 
you a report of a case which will finally settle the amena- 
bility of those who occupy the same category as I with 
reference to the provisions of the fishing license law. 
Under the advice of counsel, three of our party who 
visited the province this spring refused to take out 
angling permits, to the end that a test case might be 
made which, under the management of local counsel, 
could be fought through to the appellate courts of the 
Dominion. The Deputy Fishery Overseer was advised 
in advance of their intention to refuse to comply with 
his demand, they were arrested upon information lodged 
by him, a fine was imposed by the magistrate, from 
which sentence an appeal was duly taken, which will, if 
necessary, be prosecuted to the courts of last resort. 
Then, and not until then, I suppose, can we secure a final 
interpretation of the act and of the order in Council, 
and until this result has been obtained, every angler from 
the United States who visits any one of the Canadian 
provinces, is liable: to be subjected to the same annoy- 
ance and inconvenience as I was. Each, therefore, musr 
determine for himself whether he will submit to the pay- 
ment of the license fees or subject himself to danger -of 
arrest, 

I cannot close without stating in justification of my 
course, past, present and future, in connection with this 
matter, that I am receiving the heartiest and. most 
courteous co-operation from the officials of the Nova 
Scotia Game and Inland Fisheries Protection: Society. 
These gentlemen have expressed the greatest indignation 
at the action of the Dominion officials, and maintain that 
I am entirely within my rights, and have urged upon me 
and the others of my party the prosecution of our ap- 
peals to the highest tribunals in the Dominion. 

]. B. Towxsenn, Jr, 
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Ingeriutty’ Got. ‘the Fish. 


Ox.aHoma City, O. T., Aug. 3.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Mr. M. A. Pryer, a well-known business man of 
this place, is responsible for the following account of an 
unusual method of taking large catfish, and offers to 
produce plenty of witnesses who will vouch for the 
accuracy of the story. 

Mr. Pryer relates that about two weeks ago he was 
spending a few days at the town of Coyle, a small trad- 
ing point on the line of the Eastern Oklahoma R. R., about 
fifteen miles from Guthrie, on the Cimarron River. The 
prolonged drouth had caused a very low stage of water 
in the river, and what little remained lay in pools ranging 
from a few inches to two or three feet in depth, and from 
fifty to one hundred yards long. In these pools there 
were frequent logs and stumps projecting out of the stag- 
nant water. Some fishermen discovered several enormous 
specimens of river catfish lying perfectly still in the water 
close to the logs, their mouths just even with the surface. 
The fish were opening and closing the jaws with a regu- 
lar movement, sucking in the turbid element and ejecting 
it through their gills, probably for the purpose of obtain- 
ing air. They were apparently much stupefied by the hot 
and lifeless water, and would allow persons to approach 
near enough to touch their bodies, but floundered off with 
a great splashing and commotion on being roughly 
handled. Many of the fish were from four to five feet 
long; and the problem was, how were they to be secured. 
as no one of the party was equipped with tackle half 
strong enough to land fish of such size and we’ght. Many 
suggestions were made, but it remained for a hitherto 
silent, but observant, member of the party to propose the 
means which finally proved successful. He had noticed 
the regularity with which the huge fish opened their wide 
mouths, sucked in and ejected the muddy water through 
their gills, and this gave him the idea. A boy present 
was sent to a near-by farmhouse for the family clothes- 
line, which, being secured, was unraveled and frayed out 
for about six inches at one end. This end was then 
carefully floated close to the gaping mouth of one of the 
largest fish. At the very next gulp the rope end disap- 
peared; a moment later.it was cast out of one of the gill 
openings of the big fish, and was promptly grasped by a 
stout man, while a second hauled away at the other end 
of the rope, and by the w ited efforts of both the big 
cat was dragged ashore and landed. Many more were 
taken in the same manner, and catfish steaks were com- 
mon in Coyle for days afterward. 

As an old fisherman, I was much interested in the 
incident, which was an excellent illustration of the ever- 
ready resourcefulness and ingenuity of the average West- 
erner, or American citizen anywhere, for that matter, and 
it bears also the added charm of novelty. No one to 
whom I have related the story has been able to recall a 
case where similar methods were employed in taking fish, 
and so far as I have been able to learn, the means used 
were entirely new. DR dne 


Massachusetts Sunday Fishing. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 10.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Recently much that is misleading and inaccurate has 
appeared in the press regarding the order relating to the 
enforcement of the Sunday fishing law issued by the 
Commissioners on Inland Fisheries and Game. 

As a result of this there is apparently a misapprehen- 
sion on the part of the public of the proper relation of 
the Fish and Game Commission to the law referred to, 
and its right or duty to enforce it. For this reason it 
seems desirable and timely that the public should be cor- 
rectly informed regarding the matter. 

Section 1, Chapter 91, of the Public Statutes, provides 
that “all laws relating to the culture, preservation, cap- 
ture, or passage of fish shall be known as the laws relat- 
ing to inland fisheries,” and Section 3, of the same chap- 
ter, provides. among other things, that “each of the 
Commissioners may personally or by deputy, enforce all 
laws reguiating inland fisheries.” 

These provisions of law have heretofore been deemed 
sufficient warrant by the Commissioners to conclude that 
they might justly assume that the law “relating to Sunday 
fishing (Section 11, Chapter 98, of Public Statutes) was 
a law relating to the * * * preservation” and “‘cap- 
ture * * * of fish,” and, therefore, that it was not 
only their right, but that it was incumbent upon them, 
to enforce this law. As a consequence, the law has been 
as vigorously enforced as any fish and game law on the 
statute books, until it was considered necessary to take 
other action. 

But recent rulings of the law courts, backed by a deci- 
sien of the Attorney-General of the Commonwealth, 
establish beyond question the fact that the statute pro- 
hibiting Sunday fishing “is not a ‘law relating to inland 
fisheries,’”” and that the enforcement of this act (P. S., 
Chap. 98, Sec. 11) is no more the duty of one of our 
deputies “than the enforcement: of another section of 
the same act found in P. S., Chap. 98, Sec. 10: ‘Who- 
ever on the Lord’s day discharges any fire arms for 
sport * * * shall be punished by fine not exceeding 
ten dollars.’” A later statute (Chapter 116, acts of 1899) 
gives the Commission full authority to prevent hunting 
on the Lord’s day, and this will be enforced, but this 
law gives no power to the Board so far as Sunday fishing 
is concerned. 

The Fish and Game Commission has no choice but to 
act in accordance with law, as interpreted by the courts 
and the highest official legal authority in the State. nor 
has it any purpose other than to abide by such decisions. 
Its authority for the enforcement of law being definitely 
limited to Fish and Game Laws, and the recent rulings 
and decisions having established the fact that the law 
relating to Sunday fishing is “An act for the better ob- 
servance of the Lord’s day,” and not a fish law; it was 
manifestly our duty to instruct our deputies not to en- 
force a Inw which we have no right to enforce. To 
ignore court rulings and the decision of the highest legal 
authority in the State would be manifestly an error, to 
call it by no harsher name, consequently, the action taken 
by the Commission is in strict compliance with law, and 
the wild tale that it has attempted to “set aside or re- 
peal” the laws of the Commonwealth is too absurd to 
merit notice. J. W. Cottrys, 


“Chairman of Fish and Game Commission. 


Tarpon Fishing.—Il. 
How to Fish. 


Tus paper will be divided into the following nine 
topics, each of which will be treated separately in the 
order given on the list: 

Ist. Rigging up. 

2d. Baits, : 

3d. Best places, conditions and times for fishing. 

4th. Methods of fishing. 

5th. Handling tarpon. 

6th. Measuring and weighing fish. 

7th. Photographing fish. 

8th. General subjects. 

oth. Care and repair of tackle. 


Rigging Up. 


Before starting-on an outing, there is much to be done 
in getting the tackle ready. Part of the work, such as 
mounting hooks, putting lines on reels and attaching 
brakes, can be attended to at home; but the fastening on 
of reels, jointing rods, reeving lines, attaching snells, 
screwing on gaff, etc., have to be done at the fishing 
grounds before making the first boat trip. 

In mounting hooks, cut the wire into 2-foot lengths, if 
it be not already so cut, and see that all the pieces are 
straight; then set up the table vise, bend over at least 
2 inches of a wire with the round pincers, slip on the 
hook, set the loop tightly in the vise at one end of the 
jaws, then with the fingers or the flat pincers twist the 
end of the wire around half a dozen times and cut the 
remaining end off close. Next attach a swivel to the 
other end of the wire in the same way, then fasten another 
wire on to this swivel, then another swivel, another wire 
and another swivel. This will make a snell about 5 feet 
tong, having three links and three swivels. Finally, see 
that all the links are straight. By following these direc- 
tions there will result the best possible snell for tarpon 
fishing. Any much greater length than 5 feet will prevent 
the sportsman from bringing the fish as close to the boat 
as is necessary for gaffing or shooting; and any shorter 
length would involve the risk of the line being cut by the 
tarpon’s sharp scales. Three swivels are required to 
prevent the untwisting of the line. 

In putting a line on a reel, see that it is tied firmly to 
the axle, and that it is spooled regularly and tightly. This 
can be done by having one man turn the reel and another 
let the line run through his hand, guarding the latter with 
a piece of cloth or soft leather. It will be found con- 
venient to mount the reel temporarily on the butt of the 
rod before putting on the line. The click or drag should 
be set as soon as the line is on, in order to prevent it 
coming off or getting tangled. Never fill a reel quite full, 
because when the line is wet it will swell and thus require 
more space. 

It is well to double the line back for 10 or 15 feet, so 
as to provide extra strength toward the end of the 
struggle, when the fish is near the boat. To attach the 
end of the line to the body, untwist about 6 inches of it 
and cut off two of the three strands, wax the third 
strand, lay the end of the line close alongside, and wind 
the waxed end around tightiy in a backward direction. 
To fasten the end thereof, lay it backward, wind the small 
loop around, pull the main loop through, and, finally, after 
sufficient turns have been made, pull the waxed end 
through. Next straighten out the long loop, so as to 
make the two lines pull equally, and bind it at intervals of 
about 2 feet by winding with waxed linen thread. 

To attach a rubber or leather brake to a reel, first cut 
it to proper dimensions, so that it won’t strike the for- 
ward bar or touch the sides of the spool before a good 
deal of the line is taken out; then punch four holes along 
the rear edge, and attach to the rear bar with strong 
tarpon line, so that the brake will not turn easily on the 
kar. The sides of the brake should be trimmed to a 
slight bevel. 

o attach the forward brake to the rod, cut a strip of 
rubber 1 inch wide and 3 or 4 inches long, and punch two 
holes at each end, then attach tightly to rod with strong 
tarpon line. If the rod tip be reversed in the socket, it 
will be necessary to either turn the forward brake half-way 
around each time or have a piece of rubber on each side. 

If it be desired to use Ed. vom Hofe’s patent “Joker.” 
this forward brake will have to be omitted. There would 
be no need for the joker if a strong outgoing drag could 
be put on the reel without involving an incoming drag 
also, and such a drag will surely soon be invented. It 
is said that Wm. Mills & Son, the New York tackle 
dealers, have one in process of evolution. 

To fasten a reel to a butt, put it in place and drive the 
ring on as far as it will go, using a hammer and a small 
piece of hardwood so as not to disfigure the metal; then 
wind on enough waxed tarpon line to prevent the ring 
from slipping off, pulling the end of the line back under- 
neath by means of an auxiliary loop. This winding can 
either cover only the space between the top of the ring 
and the metal shoulder, or it can be carried from the latter 
clear down to the reel seat, then below for a couple of 
inches. The former method is the simpler, and is all 
right for a good reel seat; but the latter will strengthen 
a weak one. Some reels have patent attachments that 
dispense with this tying-on process, but I have never tried 
such reels, so cannot report on their merits or defects. 

Never put together a rod without first greasing well 
the joints; for, if you do, you will probably experience 
great trouble in unjointing. If you are so unfortunate as 
to have a loose joint in your rod, insert a piece of 
paper, but do not omit the lubrication. 

In reeving a line, be careful that there is no turn of it 
around the rod, otherwise grief will surely ensue. 

In attaching snells, my custom is to simply run the 
loop through the swivel and pull the snell through the 
loop. Although this method has been criticised adversely 
by seyeral sportsmen, I have never yet had a line fail at 
the attachment of the snell. Boatmen sometimes attach 
by means of a bowline, but this will not apply where the 
long loop is used. 

Before screwing on a gaff hook, grease well the screw 
end. so as to insure its unscrewing readily, and always put 
in the little set screw to stop it from turning off. 


ful to prevent sand from getting into the serew sock 
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Before starting out in the boat, see that the boatman 
has the full equipment, of which a list was given in my 
last paper, and that the rowlocks to be used are tied-on. 
In addition to the said equipment, the sportsman will re- 
quire in the boat the following: 


2 tarpon rods, full uipped and ready for service. 
1 smaller rod,, ditto, ” , 


A supply of mounted hooks of all sizes, 
1 gaff. 


i sommes ho, if there b bility of it raini 
rubber coat, or poncho, if there be any possibility of it raining. 
1 rubber boots, ditto. ; 
1 hunting coat, containing in the pockets the following: 
Revolver and cartridges. 
Supply of assorted sinkers. 
eral floats of various sizes. 

Some cord or stout string. 
ae pincers, 
ro file. , 

isgorger. 
Knife. 
Oiler (filled). : E 
Leather case supplied with hooks, etc. 
Pocket tool box. 
Spool of fine copper wire. 
Leather socket for chair, if there be one. - 
farge and small weighing scales. 

‘ottle of vaseline. 
Guards for thumb and fingers. 
Gloves. 
Artificial bait, if desired. 


This seems like a pretty large outfit, but any part of it is 
liable to be needed at any time. 

To arrange everything properly in the boat, first lay the 
two spare rods along the sides so that they will not be in 
the way of the boatmen, and ‘so that they will not be 
struck by a fish either when the latter is being taken in 
or afterward; then attach socket to chair and put cushion 
in place; then load revolver and lay it on the port side of 
the stern seat within easy reach; then lay the gaff so that 
the boatman can snatch it quickly; then place the spare 
snells where they will be safe, convenient and out of the 
wet, and stow the rubber coat and boots in the bow, so 
that they will lie beneath the anchor, rope and buoy. The 
hunting coat, with its contents, should be placed at the 
sportsman’s feet. Next put on the gloves and tie the 
thumb and finger guards on the left hand; then put on a 
bait and you will be ready for the fray. 


Bait. 


The best kind of bait for tarpon is nearly always mul- 
let, but at times shiners or menhaden are very effective. 
If neither of these be available. any small fish, excepting 
catfish, about 6 inches long, will do fairly well, and even 
cut bait can be used when nothing better is to be had. 

There is a diversity of opinion concerning the relative 
merits of live and dead bait, most sportsmen preferring 
the former. My choice, though, is the latter, for the rea- 
son that it spins better when trolling, thus making more 
display, and that it gives no false alarms as to strikes. 
On the other hand, the dead bait cannot be kept as long as 
the live, and when fishing under certain unusual condi- 
tions, the latter is sometimes a necessity. For instance, if 
there are many live mullet in the water, a tarpon is not 
likely to take a dead one. Again, when fishing from a bank 
in a sluggish current, live bait is preferable. 

In respect to best size of bait, I would quote a saying 
of one of my boatmen, “If a man wants strikes, let him 
put on a large bait; but if he wants tarpon, let him put 
on a small one.” My experience confirms this statement, 
for I find that a mullet 5 or 6 inches long gives the best 
results, and that using a much longer bait causes the 
loss of many a fish. The objections to a very small bait 
are that it is not so readily seen, and that it does not offer 
so much temptation as a larger one. 

If the sportsman be reduced to cut bait, let him trim it 
into the form of a fish, and use as tough a piece as pos- 
sible. The skipjack or ladyfish, though rather tender, 
makes excellent cut bait, as does also the belly of a shark. 
I have known tarpon to take broken-up crab, which was 
being used as bait for other fish. It is a good plan, when 
tarpon are present and not striking well, to cut one open 
so as to ascertain upon what it has been feeding, and 
bait accordingly. 

The best way to keep bait alive is to have built in the 
boat amidships a box that has small openings in the bot- 
tom. So long as the boat remains‘in deep water, the bait 
will live pretty well, but they are prone to die quickly if 
the boat be left in shallow water. It is strange that a 
mullet will often live several hours when attached to the 
hook and trolled around, while at the same time other 
mullet in the bait box will die. Mullet are generally 
caught with a circular cast net, and nearly every ian 
along the Gulf coast either owns one or can procure one 
readily. If, however, the sportsman be going to some 
entirely new fishing ground, concerning which he is not 
posted, it would be a wise precaution to take along one of 
these cast nets. 

In putting either a live or a dead bait on the hook, in- 
sert the point of the latter below the under lip of the fish 
not more than 4 inch back, and press it upward through 
both lips, taking care to have the central plane of the hook 
and the vertical plane of symmetry of the fish coincident. 
This will prevent any tendency to unduly great rotation 
of bait and consequent twisting or untwisting of line. 

Very fewartificial baits have been tried on tarpon, but 
it is known that at times they will strike at any glittering 
lure. I once tried for a short time just before sunset a 
large, phantom minnow having a tarpon hook at the tail, 
and had a strike from a heavy 6-footer that started 
straight for the Gulf, jumping about every twenty yards. 
After taking out fully 100 yards of line, it shook out the 
hook on the fourth jump. I used up that bait the next 
day on jackfish, after landing on it four or five fine ones. 

A manufacturer has made for me two rubber mullets, 
each having a single Van Vleck hook at the tail, and I 
have presented one of them to my friend Dr. Howe; but 
neither of us has yet given the bait a trial. Unless they 
can be manufactured so that the hooks can be removed 
and replaced when bent or broken, this type of bait will 
not become popular, as the price (about $1.75 each) is 
almost prohibitory. 


Best Places, Conditions and Times for Fishing. 

In any tarpon fishing ground there are certain places 
that are ir. Seen others, but a on e from time 
to time. st spots are generally t wing; 

1. Close alongside of rock jetties. 

2, At mouths of tributary rivers or streams, 
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3. At the junction of clear and muddy waters. 

4. Close to shallow oyster beds, where the water deepens 
suddenly. - 

5. In narrow tideways that join large bodies of water. 

6. At promontories in the shore line, around which the 
currents pass swiftly: 

7. In midchannel of passes when mullet and shiners are 
running there. 

In general, the best spots to catch tarpon are those 
where their food fishes are to be found. Mullet travel 
usually close to the jetties and shores, but are often found 
scattered over the deep water of the pass. They also 
frequent the narrow tideways between two large bodies 
of water, in order to pass from one to the other. 

The reason that mouths of rivers and junctions of clear 
and muddy water are so good is because the tarpon lie in 
wait in the clear water close to the junction, so as to catch 
the mullet that are bewildered in passing suddenly from 
a dark to a clear medium. For a similar reason the tarpon 
lie in the deep water close to shallow oyster beds, so as to 
spring up and catch the mullet just after they pass the 
shallows. 

Sometimes there is good fishing to be had out on the 
Gulf, especially just beyond the ends of the jetties, but 
it is not always practicable or safe to go there. If there 
be a portion of a jetty submerged, it will pay to try 
trolling along it, as the tarpon are often there. 

When shiners or menhaden are traveling in mid-channel, 
the tarpon will generally be found among them; but at 
such times they do not strike well, owing to the great 
supply of food. However, a lively mullet or shiner then 
will often call attention and procure a strike. 

Tarpon often travel in certain lines, and one small 
school after another, even when the intervals between 
schools dre great, will follow in almost exact line. If 
one is fishing at anchor and sees such a line indicated, it 
will pay to up anchor and move over to the line of travel ; 
or, if trolling, it will pay to follow such lines. 

As a rule, the best tarpon fishing is found within 3 or 4 
feet of the surface, but there are times when the fish lie 
close to the bottom, so if, after a fair trial, one. fail to 
obtain strikes near the surface, it is well to put on a heavy, 
detachable sinker and try near the bottom, even at the risk 
of hooking a shark, jewfish, stingray, sawfish or other 
sea monster. 

In respect to best condition of water for tarpon fishing, 
as a rule the clearer the water the better the fishing, proh- 
ably because the fish can the better see the bait; but there 
are times when the water is clear and the tarpon are ab- 
sent, so no hard and fast rule can be laid down about water 
conditions. 

When a muddy tide works slowly against a body of 
clear water, one should troll in the latter close to the 
dividing line; if they don’t strike well there, try the muddy 
water, but still near the said line. 

I once had an hour and a half of excellent fishing in 
water so muddy that it looked like pea soup, and which 
carried masses of sea weed, sand and dirt, getting eight 
strikes and landing two fish. Catching tarpon under such 
conditions is exceptional, but it is well to try them when 
the luck is bad everywhere else. 

The water in tidal ways between shallow lakes or-bays 
is generally more or less muddy; but the tarpon will 
strike there fiercely at certain times, especially about 
change of tide. 

In respect to the best time of day for tarpon fishing, 
nothing certain is known. On the whole, I have had the 
best luck in the forenoon, but sometimes the afternoon is 
better. For some particular place there may be some time 
of day that is best; but I think the fishing depends more 
upon the clearness of the water and the state of the tide 
than upon the time of day. At Shellbanks, about half- 
way between Rockport and Aransas Pass, in an artificial 
channel, the tarpon congregate and strike between sunset 
and dark, and this condition, I am assured, holds good for 
many continuous days, irrespective of conditions of water 
and tide. 

It is said that tarpon will strike on moonlight nights. 
but of this I am not certain, as I have never tried n‘ght 
fishing. It would appear to me to be unsatisfactory 
sport, because one would not be able to see the action of 
the fish, and the holding or losing thereof would depend 
almost entirely upon how well the hook be attached, with 
the chances greatly against the sportsman. 


Methods of Fishing. 


After the sportsman has arranged his boat, seated him- 
self on his chair, with the cushion beneath him, pulled 
up between his legs so as to form a fulcrum for the butt 
of the rod, reached the fishing ground and baited his 
hook, let him put out slowly from 35 to 40 feet of line, the 
boatman pulling at the rate of two miles per hour. or a 
little faster. In order to get out the approximately correct 
length of line desired, one should learn how to pull from 
the reel with his left hand as nearly as possible one foot of 
line at a time, so that by beginning at 7 (6 feet being 
usually the length of line already beyond the tip), and 
counting up to 35 or 40, he will get out just about what he 
wants. This method of putting out the line will soon be- 
come almost automatic, and will require but little thought. 

If one use a longer line than 35 or 40 feet, it will be 
ane to set the hook, on account of the spring of the 
ine, while, if he use a much shorter length, the bait will 
be so near the boat that the latter may frighten the fish, 
although at times I have seen a tarpon take the bait with 
not more than 15 feet of line out. 

After the line is out, one should sit with the rod nearly 
hroizontal, and at right angles to the length of the boat, 
but pointing very slightly aft, the butt in the right hand 
with the right thumb on the rear brake, and the left hand 
holding the rod about 15 inches ahead of the reel seat. 
One should keep his mind constantly upon the business 
on hand, and should never let it wander, for, if he 
does, when a strike comes he will be unprepared, and the 
fish will throw the hook out of its mouth before it is set. 
Some fishermen think that they can chat, smoke or even 
read a book when trolling for tarpon, but these are the 
ones who average one fish landed out of about ten strikes. 
The last time I was out I fished for a couple of hours 
ene morning with all conditions apparently favorable, but 
without getting a strike, so concluded that it was an off 
day, pulled a book out of my hunting coat and began to 
read. I had not read quite one page when I got a strike 
from a big fellow, but, by the time I had dropped the 
book and gotten my hands in readiness for striking, the 


fish was in the air, and the hook was out of its mouth. 
How often I see a companion lose a fish, and when I ask 
him the reason, receive. the reply, “Oh! I was lighting 
my pipe,” or “I was fixing my glove,” or “I was shoving 
on my hat,” or “I was thinking of something else.” Cer- 
tainly at times one’s hands are needed for something else 
than-holding the rod in due expectancy, but at such times 
one should anticipate a strike and be prepared for it by 
cither gripping hard the forward brake with the left 
thumb and letting the butt rest against the right side of 
the body, or by holding the rear brake extra hard, with 
the right thumb, and bracing the butt against the right 
elbow. In either of these positions one can strike fairly 
well, but not by any means as effectively as he can from 
the regulation position. 

Tarpon strike differently on different days and in differ- 
ent waters. Sometimes they hit the bait fiercely and rush 
off with the line, but at others they give a most gentle 
nibble—no stronger, in fact, than the pull from a live 
mullet. Whatever kind of a bite or strike one may get, 
there is but one thing to do—viz., surge back heavily on 
the line by throwing forward the tip of the rod and hold- 
ing on to one or both of the brakes firmly, but not so 
hard as to break the line. Surge two or even three times 
if you can do so before the tarpon jumps, and, when he 
is in the air, dip the point of the rod toward him with- 
out easing up much on the brake, then as soon as he 
strikes the water, hold him as hard as you can without 
smashing the tackle. Some fishermen will claim that 
this is not the orthodox method of striking a fish, and that 
it should be given time to get the hook well into its mouth 
before striking. I have tried all kinds of ways of hooking 
tarpon, and find that the manner just described is by far 
the most successful. The reason therefor, in my opinion, 
is this: the chances are many to one that, when a tarpon 
seizes the bait, the point of the hook will strike a hard 
portion of the mouth, and will but barely penetrate the 
thin skin that covers it. A sudden strike will drag the 
point along the bone, tearing the skin until a joint or soft 
place is reached, where the hook will enter a little deeper. 
A second surge on the line will then set the point in prob- 
ably beyond the barb, the fish all this time keeping his 
mouth shut, so as not to lose his prey, for he does not 
have time before the bark is sunk to feel either pain or 
that something is wrong. On the other hand, if one waits 
after feeling a nibble, bite or strike, to let the tarpon partly 
swallow the hook, the fish has time to learn that he has 
gotten hold of something unusually hard, so he opens 
his mouth and lets the bait drop out; or else, if the hook 
has caught slightly, makes a sudden vertical jump, open- 
ing his mouth and shaking his head violently, and ejects 
both hook and bait, unless by accident the former has en- 
countered a joint or soft spot in his anatomy. 

Ordinarily, as before stated, it is best to fish with the 
bait 3 or 4 feet beneath the surface of the water, which is 
about the depth that a 35-foot length of line will give for a 
snell of ordinary weight and a trolling speed of about two 
miles per hour. Should this prove too deep, a small cork 
float tied to the upper end of the snell, will raise the bait 
without causing material incorivenience. When the tarpon 
are near the bottom, attach a lead sinker by a couple of 
turns of fine copper wire, and troll slowly near the bot- 
tom; looking at the bait occasionally, so as to make sure 
that it is free from weeds. When a tarpon strikes near the 
bottom, it is apt to come up rapidly and make a high 
jump, but by that time the hook should be well set. On 
the first shake of the tarpon’s head, the sinker flies off, and 
the conditions are reduced to those for ordinary fishing. 

If, however, the sinker be attached firmly, the fish has 
something substantial to pull against, and the chances are 
about ten to one that it shakes the hook out. 

I once, before learning about the detachable sinker, lost 
thirteen tarpon consecutively in one day, when fishing at 
anchor in a strong tide, and using heavy sinkers, with 
fully 100 feet of line. There were four others fishing 
without sinkers close to me, and I had two or three times 
as many strikes as all of the others combined, showing 
that the fish were lying deep. 

When there is a strong tide and the fish are near the 
bottom, it is a good plan to put on an extra heavy, de- 
tachable sinker, or several light ones, drop the said sinker 
to the bottom and immediately raise it 2 or 3 feet, then 
have the boatman row much more slowly than the current, 
so that the line is‘some 30 degrees off the vertical, and 
drift along. When a strike occurs, surge well two or 
three times, shouting: to the boatman to pull hard, for, if 
he does not, the fish is likely to jump into the boat and 
raise the deuce all around. 

Fishing at anchor is a good thing, in that it eases up 
on the tired boatman, but, unless the latter be very spry, he 
is liable to lose the fish by its getting too far off before 
the anchor is raised. As before explained, by using a 
buoy and slipping the cable, this objection is. avoided. 
Good sport is often obtained by fishing at anchor. 

At times tarpon can be taken by casting, but I have 
never yet had much luck in this way. It is necessary 
when fishing from shore. 

The latter is much more difficult than fishing from a 
hoat, and the percentage of losses will be higher. I have 
found a float to be almost a necessity for shore fishing. 
The last time I tried this method of fishing was a year 
ago at the channel which empties Mission Bay, near Rock- 
port, Texas. I had six strikes and landed but once. I 
think that I would have had better luck had I tried the 
experiment of letting the fish run a little with the bait 
before striking. The float and the slack line combined to 
make it difficult to set the hook. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


Chicago Fly-Casting Club. 


At a meeting of the Chicago Fly-Casting Club, held 
Aug. 10 at Garfield Park, the following scores were made: 
Long Distance Fly, Bait Casting, 





Feet. Per Cent. 
Be Benen cc de ccctccccesscccceceoesspess 86 83 
TE, SE ntandd eperenecsntdes cdnbushtes tac 93 7-10 
es GINO, Abe go vacdcan settcetcmmaawes ah 96 1-10 
as es PE.» Soncecenangcenpcakcamecweeada 96 2-5 
H. C. Heston nen nee sk 83 
E. R. Letterman 94 2-5 
F. N. Peet.... 97 45 
C. B. Robinso 89 4.5 
G. W. Salter... 98 3-5 
A. C. Smith..... nee ee call 96 3-10 
Oe, Wet asa tentacdetdamsnc dicctsadeeas?. x62 85 145 

Winning scores: Long distance fly, F. N. Peet, 111 


feet; bait-casting, F. N, Peet, 97 4-5 per cent, 
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Canadian Angling Notes. | 


“S1x Thousand Miles for a Six-Pound Trout” is the 
heading of a story in a local paper. telling how C. B. 
Wells, a prominent sugar planter of Hawaii, had reached 
Quebec on his way to Lake St. John for ouananiche fish- 
ing, and to Lake Edward for trout. He is accompanied by 
his family, the members of which are all keen anglers. 
“Some people may say we are foolish to travel 6,000 miles 
to go fishing,” said Mr. Wells. “but if I get one 6-pound 
trout I shail return satisfied.” 

The rush to the ouananiche fishing waters continues. 
Sir Thomas Gooch is one of the latest arrivals at Lake 
St. John. 

Recent rains and the advent of somewhat cooler weather 
are the probable causes of an improvement in the charac- 
ter of the trout fishing in our northern waters. One catch 
in the lakes near Lake Edward a few days ago contained 
a number of fish running from 1 to 3 pounds each. Some 
heavy fish have also been taken recently out of the pre- 
served waters on the Auiatchouan River. 

Lovers of angling who are specially interested in the 
preservation of the ouananiche of Lake St. John and its 
tributary waters will learn with pleasure of the intelligent 
interest manifested in the artificial reproduction of the fish 
by the Messrs. Beemer. Several hundred thousand of the 
young fry, this season’s hatching, both Atlantic salmon 
and ouananiche, are now to be seen in the fish hatchery 
at Roberval, where they furnish quite an interesting study 
and attractive object lesson to summer tourists and sports- 
men, teaching the latter the necessity and duty of avoid- 
ing waste and of aiding nature in her work of reproducing 
those forms of life most useful to man. so as to ensure the 
preservation of desirable species. No fewer than 600 
adult ouananiche have already been secured in the salmon 
river at Lake St. John, and are now inclosed in breeding 
ponds to furnish spawn for the coming winter’s opera- 
tions in the hatchery. 

One of the best known of the veteran anglers of New 
England, Mr. George E. Hart. of Waterbury, Conn., has 
lately returned home from his first salmon fishing trip, 
loaded up to the muzzle with youthful enthusiasm and 
new and thrilling experiences. He took in a number of 
the Gaspe salmon streams during his outing, experiencing 
the usual fate with his first salmon, but winding up with a 
record that, both for numbers and size, far exceeded his 
expectations. It was my good fortune to share his excite- 
ment during his two-hour fight with one fish, a noble male 
of 31 pounds, hodked foul, just below the adipose fin. 
The weight and vigor of the fish and the fact that he was 

layed upon a light, split bamboo rod, prevented all Mr. 

art’s efforts to lift his tail out of the water, which would 
necessarily have materially shortened the fight. Despite 
the length and the fatiguing character of the combat, Mr. 
Hart promptly declined every offer of assistance, and 
never let the rod out of his hand from the time he hooked 
the fish until it was brought to gaff exactly two hours 
later, the Indian wading a distance of nearly 40 feet into 
the river in the shallows below the pool to secure the big 
fish, which he did while standing almost up to his thighs 
in the water. E. T. D. CHAMBERS. 

Quenec, Aug. 10. 


How Shall Dr. Ehrhardt Feed) His Frogs’? 


Just a suggestion, Doctor. from one who knows trogs 
to some extent. IJmprimis, don't try to bring them up on 
the bottle. It won’t work. Their mouths are kept 
clamped, shut like unto a clam shell, opening only for 
strictly business purposes of the lightning-change variety. 
Spoons, also, are unavailable, unless to catch a frog, or to 
amuse a pair of lovers on the banks while four frogs 
sing unto them sweet carols in emulation of turtle doves. 

No; treat your friends like reasonable beings mature in 
manners and in thought. The infant frog will squeak and 
skip flipflap across the lilypads quicker at your step than 
= older, more ponderous, ne‘ghbor. Regard his feelings, 
then. 

To begin with, set the table. 
Consider them. Is he a pig, that he should be given a 
trough? Not so. His ways are sudden, yet is he given 
to long mediation when deep calleth unto deep, especially 
when the deepest is a lately swallowed, smaller frog. 
Then do the large eyes of the outside one stare solemnly 
skyward, and man knoweth not what thoughts are thunk. 
what wisdom is enshrouded in that as yet untranslated, 
ponderous “podunk.” 

But—to our table. Get a plank, bevel the edge on one 
side, and to the other side nail one or two short bits of 
board athwartship. Put it in a pond bevel side up. Freight 
it with offal, or even molasses, at a pinch. Presently thou 
shalt see a swarm of flies buzzing around that festive 
board—influx !—and in due time a row of green heads 
will appear along the edges, and pink streaks will begin to 
play upward like a fringe of summer lightning along a 
murky cloud as fly after fly is nailed by that darting lasso 
of a batrachian tongue. Sabe? 

And the tribe of bald heads that dwelleth round about 
also will rise and call you blessed. =: 5. 





Your frog has manners. 


ES 


The Swan Never Sings. ees 


A vulgar error means merely a widespread error, such as even 
the most refined may easily share, and do sometimes share, maybe 
yielding a little to their taste, in spite of their better knowledge. 
The belief that the swan sings herself to death is one of these 
widespread errors which poets and their next intellectual kin ar¢ 
bath to forego—nay, do their best to keep alive. Tennyson, for 
mstance, aks of the death song of the swan. So, too, does 
Phineas letcher, who in the days of Charles I. penned an 
allegorical poem called “The Purple Island,” wherein he sings: 

“The beech shall vield a cool, safe rey 
While down I sit and chant to the echoing wood, 
Ah! singing might I live, and singing die! 
So by fair Thames or silver Medway’s flood, 
The dying swan, when years her temples pierce, 
In music-strains breathes out her life and verse; 
And, singing her own dirge, dies on her watery hearse.” 


But truly the difficulty is to name a poct who does not, so to 
speak, sing this self-same song. You may find it in Byron, Camp- 
bell, Wordsworth, Pope, en, Thomson, Mi . Shakespeare, 
Spenser, and Horace; and I know of only one writer who takes 
the trouble to tell us that this is all moonshine; and that wricer’s 
name is Pliny, who in prose says that he has seen swan 
die, but never heard them sing.—Gentleman’s Magazine. 
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The Hennel. 


Sept, 2-5.—Toronto, Can.—Dog show of the Toronto Industrial 
Exhibition. W. P. Fraser, Sec’y. and Supt. 


Training the Hunting Dog. 


By B. Waters, Author of “Fetch and Carry: A Treatise 
on Retrieving.” 
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XXIl,—Field Trial Judging. 

The field trial judge is rarely other than thoroughly 
competent to properly fill the position. The many years 
of field trials have given to him a thorough schooling 
in field trial principles and field trial management. Re- 
porters, handlers and owners have also derived common 
field trial knowledge from greater experience, so that 
the field trials of the present are conducted on principles 
and rules in which all who are properly experienced read- 
ily concur. The trials have fully demonstrated that field 
experience alone is an insufficient schooling for a field 
trial judge. There is now a sharply recognized distinc- 
tion between following a dog for the purpose of killing 
birds over him, and following him to determine how his 
hunting qualities compare .with those of some other dog 
or dogs, or what they are intrinsically in themselves. 
There is all the difference between the two instances that 
there is between a horse drawing a plow and a horse in 
a race; and yet the man who held a plow all his life 
very well might not be able to judge in a horse race 
very well. Indeed, there are many good shooters who 
can reap the best results from the work of a setter or 
pointer, yet who cannot explain in detail the essentials 
of good field work, nor wherein one manner of it is 
better or worse than another. 

The field trial judge should have a perfect theoretical 
knowledge of the different degrees of the qualities 
which are recoghized as being competitive, each as it 
concerns itself and as it relates to the others. This 
knowledge should be broadly supplemented with prac- 
tical experience, so that he will be able to discern the 
real from the sham work displayed in actual competition, 
as, for instance, when two dogs are ranging alike in re- 
spect to speed and area of ground covered, yet one is 
running merely from high spirits without using his nose 
industriously, while the other is working after the best 
manner. Again, some dogs will hunt well with a dog 
which will take the initiative and lead them out. They 
like company and rivalry. Alone such dogs might not 
take an independent cast of a hundred yards; in com- 
pany they go as wide as their leader. 

As neatly all field trial managements engage three 
judges, the third man may be a novice, although he 
should be an expert as to experience. This serves to 
graduate new material. With two competent experts, 
the third man, whether he be competent or incompetent, 
will have no material effect on the results, for if he be 
competent he agrees with them, and if he be incompetent 
they outvote him and decide against him. 

Contrary to the estimates of the inexperienced, the 
mere matter of deciding which is the better of two dogs 
or the best of a lot of dogs is but a small part of the 
duties of a judge. He should have a good sense of loca- 
tion, so that after working out the grounds once or 
twice he will have a knowledge of their topographical 
features and the habitats of the birds. For each heat, 
when he knows the field trial resources of the grounds 
he can lay out a course which will equitably divide the 
grounds which contain birds and those which do not, 
with a due consideration of open and cover so that 
there will be a free opportunity to display range and 
work in cover, the heat proceeding consecutively the 
while without any disorder. 

The unskillful judge, in the matter of locality, is 
merely drifting about from place to place, running 
squarely against boundary lines which cannot be crossed, 
or creeks, or dense thickets, or farm yards, or places 
which are nowhere in particular and no good at all. 
with the result that the dogs must be repeatedly called 
in, the whole party doubling back on itself and on its 
trail, with a general readjustment to make a new. start, 
with a walk of a few hundred yards or a mile before new 
grounds can be reached. 

The judge whose memory is bad as to locality, is gen- 
erally governed by his vision from point to point, so that 
instead of a consecutive course planned out, the heat is 
a succession of disorganized readjustments, which either 
mars or destroys the competition. The dogs are hardly 
well started on one course before the handlers are di- 
rected to send them on another. The handlers become 
separated in searching for their respective dogs, or, one 
dog being well in hand when the new course is given, his 
handler hurries him ahead on it while the other handler 
tarries far behind in an effort to turn or find his dog. 
When the heat ends, this kind of judge does not know 
where the wagons are which contain the dogs to be 
run in the next heat, nor where he is himself, so that.a 
long search and wait is entailed before the next heat is 
begun. 

Before a heat is begun the judges should carefully 
estimate where it will end, and direct the competitors 
to be at that place with their dogs in waiting. All such 
matters are now by expert judges managed with a pre- 
cision which a few years ago would be deemed impossi- 
‘de. Every detail is so provided for that it comes in its 

sroper sequence. 

A course when once laid out and the heat begun, 
should be followed with a reasonable degree of consist- 
ency. Any material deviation from it for momentary 
advantage is sure to result in a serious disarrangement 
of the general plans. There are many incidents which 
tend to change the course and disorganize the plans of 
inexperienced judges, not the least of which is the 
dramatic cry of “Point, Judges!” made by a handler two 
or three hundred yards away from the announced course, 

The novice-judge, nine times out of ten. rides in a 
furious gallop to see the supposed point, and nearly as 
out of ten there is no point. 


many 
It'is an old and many times successful device on the 





part of the straggling handler to draw the judges near 
him so that he will not have the trouble of walking back 
to the judges, nor disturb the range of his dog in turni 

and working him back on the true course. Nor should 
the judges gallop out aiter the dogs which disappéar 
for a few moments in ranging; for when the dogs see 
the judges they will cast out further and further, work- 
ing to the horses as they would to their, handlers, so 
that the judge who rides ahead of the handlers at all & 
seriously and directly interfering: with the competition. 

If the dog is trained papeny for the competition, he 
will range to his handler; hence the spectacular gallop- 
ing to the front is unnecessary aside from the display 
of brave horsemanship. If the dog will not range to his 
handler, it is a matter with which the judge has no con- 
cern as an assistant in the handling. Galloping about, 
right and left, here and there, is undignified and unneces- 
sary. The handlers are entirely responsible for the 
handling of their dogs; the judges are responsible only 
for judging the dogs as the handlers display their 
merits. 

When a dog is really lost, as a good dog will be at 
times when on a-point in a thicket, etc., it is a matter 
of courtesy then to assist in finding the lost dog in an 
ordinary manner. Half-broken or unmanageable dogs, 
however, should never induce the judges to leave their 
places behind the handlers. 

The best judging distance is about twenty to thirty 
yards behind the handlers, in the open fields. The 
judges can spread out from thirty to fifty yards, taking 
advantage of rises in the ground, to see the work of the 
dogs at a distance, and this without interfering with the 
range or the duties of the handlers. Their effort should 
be to see all the work done, without interfering in any 
way with the dogs’ opportunities. 

If a handler cannot keep his dog on a course laid out 
for him by the judges, his delinquency in this respect 
is his own loss. It is unreasonable to expect the judges 
and all the rest of the field trial interests to follow the 
erratic course laid out by an unmanageable dog, although 
the new judge is not at all unlikely to attempt it; less 
so than formerly, however. 

A firm, good-tempered management of the handlers 
and a strict observance of fairness toward them will win 
their respect. The judges, however, should be supreme 
in dictating all that concerns the competition. No inter- 
ference with their prerogatives should be tolerated. 

Any flurry on the part of the judges is certain to have 
a corresponding effect on the handlers and the competi- 
tion. If the judges stampede at every cry of “Point,” 
etc., there is sure to be what is termed in field trial par- 
lance “hustling” on the part of the handlers. When the 
handlers note that the judges will not go in other than 
an orderly manner, they go in an orderly manner them- 
selves. 

A dog which will not hold his point or back till his 
handler can walk up to him has little claim to winning 
a field trial, even if he has competitive ability worthy 
of consideration at all. Steadiness is a matter of test 
quite as much as is any other quality, therefore there is 
no reason for unsteadiness on the part of the judges. 

A matter of the first importance is to know when a 
heat is ended; that is to say, when the dogs in it have 
displayed fully such qualities as they have; and to know 
when all the dogs in a stake have shown the best com- 
petition of which they are capable. Generally speak- 
ing, all the competition in a stake, if handled by the 
judges so that the dogs will display their best qualities, 
tends to a certain definite climax, which brings certain 
dogs to the fore as the legitimate winners. 

If the dogs are overworked from heat to heat and 
thereby the natural climax of the competition is de- 
stroyed, there follows a series of anti-climax circura- 
stances which destroys all possibility of intelligent deci- 
sions. Some of the field trials of the past have not been 
free from such mistaken management on the part of the 
judges. 

When all the dogs in a stake are run to a standstill, 
they are all then on the same level as to performance 
and ability. An analogous case would be if the judges 
in a horse race insisted that all the competitors should 
trot till they were all so completely exhausted that they 
could only walk. lf this procedure were kept up heat 
after heat, it is readily apparent that, from a racing 
standpoint, there would have been a long departure 
past the true racing climax. s 

When the true climax in a field trial is passed, the 
whole competitive situation begins to change. The 
judges may know which are the best dogs, but if they 
have run them to a standstill, dogs of inferior quality 
may apparently be making a better showing at the finish. 
Lucky finds, made by poor dogs, will still further aggra- 
vate the anti-climax, and a competition which was once 
well in hand and definite as to its results will then be- 
come indeterminite on the competition shown, and noth- 
ing is left for the judge but to settle it arbitrarily. 

It is a most embarrassing situation for the judges 
when the best dogs have been run to a standstill, while 
others, less deserving, are fresher from unavoidable cir- 
cumstance, and from accidental advantage, such as the 
cool. parts of the day, better parts of the grounds and 
better opportunities on birds, may make the best final 
showing. 

The last impressions are the most realistic and the 
best remembered, so that the good work of the best 
dogs in the commencement of a trial is not so impres- 
sive as the good work of any kind of a dog at the eon- 
clusion, when the best dogs have been incapacitated from 
excessive competition. 

There is always a small percentage of grumblers at 
field trials regardless of the wisdom of the management 
or the decisions of the judges, and of these the shallow- 
est is generally the most assertive and the most malicious. 
Irresponsibility and moral courage not infrequently go 
hand in hand as do responsibility and moral cowardice. 
The “kicker” is not obsolete at trials, though his num- 
bers are not so great as they were formerly. 

Some men are, constitutional kickers. Whether at 
play or at business, their selfishness always dominates 
their will and blinds their judgment. Advertising their 
dogs, a love of n , faulty information, etc., actuate 
others, but whatever he opinion of the multitude may 
be, the judge should not be influenced by ‘it in the least. 
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be the only consideration, regardless of who approves or 
disapproves. At best, the opinion of the multitude is of 
little value. There will be sufficient, diversity of opinion 
in it to prove almost anything. , - 








Canoeing. 
—_e— 


"Mid Reef and Rapid.—XVII. 


BY F. R. WEBB. 


_ I sprang out instantly on to the dam, grasping the boat 
firmly with both hands, and straightening her up in time 
to avert the imminent capsize, for once the water begins to 
flow over the coaming in ever so shallow a sheet, the mis- 
chief is done, and the canoe is swamped in an instant. 

“Now, see what your monkeying around has done!” 
exclaimed the Colonel in derision, as I swung my boat 
around off the rocks, and into the shoot and slipped her 
easily over. 

“That's all right!” I exclaimed, as I drew Frankie 
around alongside the dam, and, stepping aboard dropped 
into my seat. “Let’s see you do it any better! I'll get 
out of your way,” as I spoke paddling around into the 
lee of a big rock to see the Colonel hang up. 

“I can do it.” he said, as he veered out from behind 
the rock where he and Lacy were holding up and shot 
swiftly out across the current, as hard as he could drive 
his canoe, for the shoot. 

The heavy, sidewise set of the current carried him 
clean past the narrow little gap, and Mary Lou brought up 
with a crash on the rocks alongside, and slid up on the 
dam until her bow projected clear out over the water 
below for over a third of her length, while her stern 
settled down until her after deck was under water. 

“Yes; that’s very good!” said I, as I let go without 
waiting to see the Colonel get out of his scrape and shot 
off swiftly down the narrow little channel below, while he 
porceeded to get out on to the dam, and with much push- 
ing, pulling, tugging and lifting, while Lacy still remained 
quietly in the lee of the reef above, laughing at his dis- 
comfiture, he managed to get his canoe clear, and around 
into the shoot, when she dropped quickly and easily over 
into the deep, rapid water below. 

I found the new channel through the falls below the 
dam by no means as easy as George and I had estimated. 
It was deep and swift, but quite narrow, and, as we were 
in the very heart of the falls, the river along here was a 
perfect wilderness of rocks, mostly of large size and high 
out of the water, around and among which the channel 
twisted and turned, and wound in and out, to such a 
degree that it was by no means easy to run, and great 
watchfulness and care were required, in spite of which I 
Wry nearly came to grief. 

Indecision and vaeillation are not specially desirable 
qualities to possess under any circumstances, and when 
displayed by a canoeist in shooting a swift, rocky rapid, 
disaster is sure to follow. The canoeist must be prompt, 
quick, alert and decided—qualities in which I have not 
usually been found wanting—but I got rattled at one little 
place and came within a hair’s breadth of scoring a very 
clumsy capsize in consequence. 

The channel led over a particularly ugly line of reefs in 
a little, narrow, deep, swift shoot, close to the cliff, and 
two or three boat lengths below a huge mass of rock 
loomed squarely up ahead, dividing the course into two 
channels, a short turn to right or left being necessary 
in order to secure either. 

The one to the right was broadest, but seemed to 
wander off into a mazy no thoroughfare of rocks and 
reefs, while the one next the bank was narrow and 
crooked. Neither, however, presented any special diffi- 
culty, and I am at a loss to understand why, as I swiftly 
approached, I was unable to make up my mind which to 
take. In view of the fact that I was but a couple of 
boat lengths away and bearing swiftly down upon the rock 
dividing the channel, it need scarcely be said that this 
indecision resulted in my taking neither. 

I first veered to the right, and then, when the nose of 
Frankie was within a yard of the rock, I threw her sharply 
around to take the left. The canoe would have swung 
around all right and I would have made the left channel 
by grazing the rock with my right gunwale, but the bow of 
Frankie caught on a sunken rock just above, and in an 
instant the swift current had caught the stern and the 
boat was thrown around squarely across the narrow little 
left hand channel, until the stern brought up against the 
rocks on the left bank, and there she hung. The force of 
the current at once careened the canoe until the water. 
for the second time on this run, rushed over the decks and 
came up just level with the cockpit coaming. 

I well knew what would happen if that stream should 
dash over the coaming, and quickly shifted my weight to 
the other side, which at once went down into the water 
until I was again all but capsized, when I made the un- 
comfortable discovery that my keel at bow and stern was 
firmly hung a couple of inches below the waterline, so 
that the canoe had practically no bearings, and would not 
lie flat in the water, and was liable to go over on either 
side at the slightest motion. Just at this critical and in- 
teresting juncture I discovered the Colonel bearing down 
upon me from above, and a collision was imminent that 
was absolutely certain to involve a capsize for me. 

“Look out, there!’ I yelled, in excitement. “Veer off 
to the right! Don’t run into me! A touch will swamp 
me! Veer off! Veer off!” 

“T will if I can!” the Colonel shouted in reply, as 
he swept the water into swirls and eddies with powerful 
strokes of his big 8ft. paddle. He slipped by to the right 
and passed on down, just grazing my bow with the bilge 
(et een 

This r over I addressed myself to the. task of 
getting out of my predicament. The most strenuous push- 
ing and pol ag ogre h omg pee gah es 
duce any further ts than to tilt my canoe down into 
the-eeats, Tae ot ue, See One en. ae as, sae 

imminent a capsize at each every. 
keel was too. wedged at each-end. r 
; to-step over into the water 
on the down-stream side, leaning-my body up stream as, 
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I reached my leg oyer to preserve the delicate balance of 
my canoe. 

The entire length of my leg failed to develop any bot- 
tom. I.then cautiously put down my 7ft. pike pole and 
found the bottom about 4ft. below. Securing a firm hold 
on the rocky bottom with my iron-pointed pole, I carefully 
rose, and, steadying myself with the pole, placed my 
foot on the coaming of my back hatch, and grasping the 
top of the pole firmly with both hands, sprang I‘ghtly out 
on the rocks astern, landing knee-deep in the water on a 
projection of the rocks. . 

Once firmly established here, it was an easy matter to 
lift the stern of Frankie off the.rocks which held it, when, 
after drawing the bow off the rocks also, the canoe at once 
swung round into the little channel, and lay docile and 
obedient at my feet alongside the rocks, when I stepped in 
and seating myself and was whirled swiftly away toward 
the foot of the falls, whither George and the Colonel had 
preceded me. 

The falls ends with a particularly ugly and intricate 
piece. of water. A huge, broken ledge extends clear 
across the river, covering a space of 1ooyds. in length, with 
a fall of several feet, down over which the water rushes 
and roars with great force. 

At the bottom it is worn into somewhat of a horseshoe 
shape, and is peculiarly ugly and hazardous on the left 
side. The massive line of cliffs ends here in a bold 
stone promontory which juts out into the seething waters 
at the foot of the falls, which whirl and moan unceasingly 
around its base, while it towers aloft imposingly, until 
lost in the dense, encroaching forest which crowns the 
brow of the cliff, a couple of hundred feet above. The 
falls would be easily passed on the right, but that a huge 
fish. dam juts out from this bank, and extends over into 
the reefs on the left in a long, sharp, V-shaped line, with 
the apex of the V down stream, of course, where a 
passage might be made at a good stage of water, but at the 
present stage this shoot is impracticable, and the only 
passage is to portage the dam or run the reefs and falls. 
This latter George had succeeded in doing as Lacy and 
I approached, while the Colonel had shot down through 
the reefs and was lying up under the cliffs on the left above 
the final plunge of the falls, upon the rocks and reefs of 
which George had landed from below, to warn him of the 
dangers of the shoot, and was now coaching him as to 
the best place to go over, as the falls from his position 
were peculiarly ugly and hard to shoot. 

Lacy and I held back, in the little piece of slack water 
above the dam, to see the Colonel get out his scrape. 

“T don’t like that place,” said Lacy, as we surveyed the 
piece of water the Colonel had before him, the inner basin 
of the horseshoe below the encircling line of falls being a 
perfect chaos of reefs, rocks and foam crested waves. “I 
am afraid the Colonel is going to get himself into a 

scrape down in that ugly hole. Suppose we portage the 
dam.” * 


“That's all right,” said I; “I know a trick worth two 

~ of that. Let’s see the Colonel get out of his scrape and 

then just you follow me and [’ll guarantee that we'll go 
through without striking a rock.” 

The Colonel got under way with a few vigorous sweeps 
of his bid paddle, and took the falls with a rush. 

“Look out! Look out!” yelled George and Lacy in the 
same breath, as his boat landed in the suds below the 
falls and made straight for a broad, flat mass of rock 
which lay directly in his course, and whose upward sloping 
edge was above water on our side, while it sloped down 
under the surface on the down-stream side, and the 
water shot out across it in a smooth, flat sheet, falling 
over in a little cascade in mid-open. 

“By Jove, he’s gone!”’ exclaimed Lacy, as Mary Lou 
ran bodily up on to this rock. “That's no way to run a 
place like that! The Colonel’s too brash, entirely!” 

The force with which Mary Lou slid up on to the rock, 
however, together with her headway and the powerful 
set of the current, carried her pretty well acroSs, and she 
slid easily down the sloping side and over into deep water, 
and after careening dangerously close to the water’s edge 
she passed safely on down. 

“T tell you that was a close call!’ said Lacy, as he 
dipped his paddle into the water to follow me. 

“It was that!” I replied. “Now follow me closely, and 
we won't have a bit of trouble.” 

I dropped my canoe cautiously down around the open, 
left-hand end of the big fish dam, back-paddling gently all 
the time, down among the ledges to the upper verge of 
the falls. I then drew her gently, stern first, back, close 
up under the rocky wall of the dam, into a clear little 
channel, but a couple of yards wide, which led close along 
down the long, left arm of the V formed by the dam, 
clear past all the reefs, to the point of the dam. at which 
place we found ourselves completely below the falls, with 
deep, smooth, swift water ahead of us, broken enly by the 
heavy, foaming tongue of water out of the point of the 
dam, and the occasional black head of a rock, projecting 
above the surface. 

“T’ll tell you what, Colonel,” said Lacy, as we drifted 
companionly in a bunch down the deep, swiftly moving 
reach below the falls, the farm buildings of the Keyser 
place close at hand on the right bank, with the lane lead- 
ing down from the buildings to the river, just below which 
was our camping place. Three or four farm horses were 
coming down the lane at a brisk trot, their heavy 
harness jingling and clanking in rhythm with their rough, 
jolting trot, while behind them jolted and jingled another 
harnessed horse with a young man perched on his back. 
They. splashed noisily into the water, into which they 
thrust their noses deeply, while the boy looked out on 
our passing fleet with interest, followed by recognition— 
he knew us—“T’ll tell you what, Colonel, you’ get the 
most amizing spill one of these fine days if you don’t 
quit rushing these shoots so recklessly.” 

“That’s all right,” replied the Colonel. “I notice that 
I get through uit as well as the rest of you do, with 
your monkeying around. I got through the falls better 
than the Commodore did, for all his backing and filling.” 

“That’s true,” I admitted; “for I cetrainly made a par- 
ticularly clumsy run of it; but my mishaps were due en- 

tirely to carelessness, and not to my ‘backing and filling,’ 
as you call it,” I continued, as I paddled gently up along- 
side'a big wooden punt moored at our camp ground, into 
which I stepped, and then shoved my canoe aside to make 
room for the others to disembark, 
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It was 5:30, and never were eanoeists more glad to 
reach camp than were we, and we were quite tired out 
and in condition to thoroughly appreciate and enjoy the 
good, stiff lemon preparation which I put up for the boys 
as soon as the camp duffle was well ashore and the canoes 
carried up the steep, sandy bank and placed in position 
for the night, and we went about our camp duties in a 
listless, lazy manner in keeping with our jaded condition, 
and it was fully dark before we sat down to a good and 
abundant supper, to which we did ample justice. 

After our pipes and cigars we turned in early. and 
didn’t put in much time reading either, and by 9 o'clock 
no signs of life were visible about the camp save the 
faint gleam’ of the lantern, suspended from one of the 
poles of the dining fly, while no sound broke the stillness 
of the night but the drowsy hum of the forest around 
us and the deep, subdued, musical drone of the falls a 
quarter of a mile above, borne in rising and falling 
cadences on the gentle night breeze which rustled 
caressingly through the leaves above us. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


A. C. A. Membership. ee 


Atlantic Divisior—Mr. Joseph B. Taylor, 26 Cortlandt 
street, New York, Brooklyn C. C. 


Pachting. 


Yachting Fixtures, 1901. 


Secretaries and members of race committees will confer a favor 
by sending notice of errors or omissions in the following list and 
so of changes which may be made in the future. 





AUGUST. 


17. Manhasset Bay, club series races for points; open to knock- 
abouts (21 and 18ft.), cabin and open catboats, beg boats, 
Manhasset raceabouts and sailing dories, Port ashing- 
ington, Long Island Sound. 

17. Shelter Island, club. 


17. Moriches, open. 
17. Wollaston, Quincy Bay, Boston Harbor. 
17. Corinthian, fifth club championship, Marblehead, Mass. Bay. 
17. South Boston, club handicap, City Point, Boston Harbor. 
17. New York, New York Bay. 
17. Cohasset, knockabout, championship and handicap races, Co- 
n spsset, Bags. Oui u 

. Quincy, handicap, Quincy, Mass. 

Quincy, club, Kennebec, Mass. 

17. Kennebec, club, Kennebec, Me. 
17. Winthrop, special handicap, Winthrup, Mass. 
17. Indian Harbor, annual, Greenwich, Long Island Sound. 


_ 17. Seawanhaka Corinthian, seventh race for Center Island cup, 


Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound. 
17. Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Mass. 
17. Savin Hill, club, Boston Harbor. 
17. Canarsie, Corinthian regatta, ae Bay. 
17. Columbia, Chicago, Lake Michigan. ; 
Shinnecock Bay, association regatta, Shinnecock Rey. 
. Corinthian, sixth club championship, Marblehead, Mass. Bay 
South Boston, ladies’ day, City Point, Boston Harbor. 
. Winthrop, class handicap, Winthrop, Mass. 
. Cohasset, knockabout, championship and handicap races, Co- 
hasset, Mass. 
Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Mass. 
Cape Cod, Provincetown, Mass. 
Wellfleet, Wellfleet, Mass. 
Plymouth, Plymouth, Mass. 
Kingstown, Kingstown, Mass. 
Duxbury, Duxbury, Mass. 
Beverly, Corinthian, Monument Beach. 
31 Westhampton C, C., open. 
East Gloucester, club, Gloucester, Mass. 
Marine and Field, Gravesend Bay. 
Shelter Island, Club. . j 
Cohasset, knockabout, championship and handicap races, Co- 
hasset, Mass. 
Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Mass. 
. Hartford, annual, Saybrook, Long Island Sound. 
. Huntington, special, Huntington, Long Island Sound. 
$1. Manhasset Bay, club series races for points; open to knock- 
abouts (21 and 18ft.), cabin and open catboats, bay b< ats, 
Manhasset raceabouts and sailing dories, Port Washing- 
ton, Long Island Sound. 
Larchmont, special, Larchmont, Long Island Sound. 
GEPTEMBER. 
. Cohasset, knockabout, championship and handicap races, Co- 
hasset, Mass. 
. Handicap, quincy, Mass. } 
. Indian Harbor, special, Greenwich, Conn. 
Annisquam, open, Ipswich Bay, Mass. 
. Beverly, open, Monument Beach. 
. Duxbury, ladies’ day, Duxbury, Mass. 
& Corinthian, cruise, Marblehead, Massachusetts Bay. 
Lynn, Nahant, Massachusetts ~— 
Gravesend Y. R. A., ali classes, Gravesend Bay. 
Norwalk, special, South Norwalk, Long Island Sound. 
Sachem’s Head, annual, Saybrook, Long Island Sound. 
Larchmont, fall regatta, Larchmont, Long Island Sound. 
Atlantic, special, Sea Gate, New York Bay. 
Pavonia, special, Bayonne, New York Bay. 
Canarsie, ladies’ day, Canarsie, Jamaica Bay. 
. Seawanhaka Corinthian, Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound. 
Burgess, Marblehead, Massachusetts Bay. 
Chicago, Chicago, Lake Michigan. 
Shinnecock Bay, open, Shinnecock Bay. 
6. Seawanhaka Corinthian, open special, Oyster Bay, L. I. 
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. Cohasset, knockabout, championship and handicap races, Co- 
hasset, Mass. 
Kennebec, club, Kennebec, Me. 
. Beverly, open, Mattapoisett. 
Seawanhaka Corinthian, fall regatta, Oyster Bay, L. I. Sound. 
i —.: fon Gate, New York Bay. 


. Lynn A., rendezvous. 

12. New York, autumn sweepstakes, New York Bay. 

14. Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Mass. 

14. Brooklyn, fall seante, Gravesend Bay, New York Bay. 

14. Larchmont, Larchmont, Long Island Sound. 

14. Indian Harbor, fall regatta, Greenwich, Conn. 

14. Manhasset Bay, club series races for points; open to knock- 
abouts (21 and 18ft.), cabin and open catboats, bay boats, 
Manhasset raceabouts and suiling dories, Port Washing- 
ton, Long Island Sound. 

14. Atlantic, fall regatta, Sea Gate, New York Bay. 

21. Kennebec, club, Kennebec, Me. 

21. America Cup race Sandy Hook. 

21 New York é C., fall regatta, Gravesend Bay. 

21. Manhasset Bay, fall regatta, Port Washington, L. I. Sound: 

21. sie, c e’s cup races, Canarsie, Jamaica Bey. 

2. Manhasset Bay, fifth series race for Jacob cup, Port Washing- 
ton, Long Island Sound. 
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At the annual election of the Sea Cliff Y. C., 
held at the club house at Sea Cliff on Thursday, Aug. 8. 
the following officers for the ensuing year were elected: 
Com., Theo. W. Sheridan, sloop Madcap; Vice-Com., 
Charles E. Silkworth, sloop Impudent; Treas., C. S. Dun- 
ning; Sec’y, C. Sackett Chellborg; Trustees for three 
years; Samual Stenson and Dwight W. Pardee. The 
Treasurer's report showed the finances of the club to be in 
the best condition since its organization. 
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BARBARA, 


Designed by William Fife, Jr. 


Canada Cup Races. 


The First Race. 


Cuicaco, Ill, Aug. 10.—-The racing conditions to-day 
were superb—the sky bright and clear, the wind fresh and 
steady, at no time dangerous, and all the time a good 
sailing breeze. At the start the wind was about ten miles 
an hour, but it freshened steadily, being perhaps twelve 
miles at the first turn, fifteen or more at the second turn 
and twenty miles an hour toward the finish. The course 
was E.N.E., with the wind at first from a little W. to N., 
then due N. Then it began to haul to the eastward. This 
made the first leg of the race one long reach, not involving 
any actual windward work until just at the turn. The 
homeward leg was a broader reach. 

At the starting gun, Invader, very nicely handled, went 
across the line 15s. ahead of Cadillac, and at once took the 
windward berth. It was at this time that Invader made 
her best showing, and it is to be confessed that the hearts 
of the Chicago contingent sank throughout the first 
quarter hour of the race. Invader ran close up into the 
wind. The skipper of Cadillac did not apparently attempt 
to point up. He eased Cadillac off a little and allowed her 
to foot it. which she did handsomely. It was anybody’s 
race for the first 30m. Then Cadillac showed clear ahead, 
and it was a toss up which would make the turn first. 
Cadillac had laid a fairly good course for the mark, but 
was well to leeward of Invader when she came in line with 
the mark. Cadillac came about into the starboard tack 
and crossed the bows of Invader by a good two lengths— 
possibly more. Invader still stood on her original port 
tack some distance before coming about, Cadillac standing 
on the starboard tack until well beyond the mark. Cadil- 
lac now came around on port tack and turned the buoy 
well in advance of Invader. which made a smart tack and 
came around the mark with a sufficiently narrow margin. 


The Second Leg—Free Run. 


On the second leg both boats broke out spinnakers, and 
presently balloon jibs also. Cadillac showed the greater 
spread of head sails, and her canvas drew far better. 
There was much improvement possible in the spinnaker of 
Invader, which drew very ill, and which ought to have 
better set before the next race, for it is in the free work 
Invader seems to have a chance. Invader was not able to 
close in on Cadillac, but held its own on this leg very 
nicely, Cadillac gaining only 18s. on the nine-knot leg of 
the free run. 

This leg, as, indeed, the first one also, was not eventful. 
Cadillac had not yet shaken off the challenger, and al- 
though she carried the hopes of the local yachtsmen, she 
had done nothing as yet decisive. 


@ The Third Leg—Broad Reach. 


From the way in which the wind had shifted around 
into the eastward, the homeward leg was practically a 
repetition of the conditions of the first leg, with the excep- 
tion that it was more of a broad reach. . Both boats made 
it in one reach. Invader at first set out to run well up 
into the wind, following her original tactics. She seemed 
later to ease off a bit, and dropped in astern of Cadillac. 
The boats held on this course all down the home leg, and 
Cadillac increased her lead, until it was simply a walk- 
away for the defender. a 


Photo by Jackson, Marblehead. 


Cadillac’s greater freeboard stood her in good stead, ap- 
parently, for in this lumpy sea Invader was all awash. 
Cadillac seemed to have a way of pushing through and 
riding over the seas without checking, and she kept on 
climbing. Invader, on the other hand, leaves the impres- 
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sion that she checks a bit in a sea and does not hold her 
way as steadily. 
Cadillac gained all sorts of distance on the last leg, and 


- won by more than a mile, gaining 7m. 22s., and winning 


the race in fast time and by a margin of 8m. 35s. 

At the close of the race everybody was willing to de- 
clare that the cup would remain where it is. As to this 
latter conclusion, it is not yet time for it. Invader is a 
good boat, and if the fin-keel model will do at 35ft., then 
Invader is not yet to be counted out of the dangerous 
class. The way in which it eats into the wind leads one to 
believe that it will give Cadillac all it can do under con- 
ditions where there is more windward work. Running 
free, with head sails properly set, Invader may beat Cadil- 
lac the next race. There seems no reason to believe that 
in stiff wind and on a reach Invader can hold its own 
with the defender. 

The race offered no special features, and, indeed, was 
uninteresting in its last phases. It is earnestly to be hoped 
that Invader will make it closer in the next race of the 
series, which will be brought off next Monday. 


Measurements Not Yet Made. 


It seems to be one of the peculiar features of these trial 
and cup races that the boats cannot be measured and their 
measurements be made known before the sailing of the 
race. The measurements of the hulls of the boats were 
completed in dry dock on last Friday, and the sail tri- 
angles were taken yesterday. By agreement it was un- 
derstood that to-day’s race will count as one of the races 
of the series. It is altogether likely that both boats will 
qualify in the 35ft. class, though both have been built so 
close to the limit that it will be a near enough thing. 
Cadillac had 3%in. taken from the end of its main boom 
last night. As actual measurements of Invader’s boom 
and gaff do not tally exactly with the figures of the 
builder, it canot be said that the owner of either boat is 
exactly sure of where he is going to come out in the meas- 
urements. The judges will announce their conclusions 
probably not later than Monday, or possibly late this after- 
noon. It is said that Monday's race will be sailed strictly 
within the rules, as, indeed, to-day’s race should have 
been. 

The judges sailed on the steam yacht Thistle to-day, the 
steamer Indiana serving as guest boat. 

The crew of Cadillac were William Hale Thompson, 
captain; A. Pettie, Frank Scenter, Ralph Hoagland, 
Harry Higinbotham, Sidney Russel. Invader: £milius 
Jarvis, captain; J. S. McMurray, V. J. Hughes, C. V. 
Lowndes, F. A. Turner, W. Fisher. Scrutineers: Ernest 
McRae on board Cadillac, Wm. Cothroll on board In- 
vader. Judges: E. P. Warner, Chicago Y. C.; E. H. 
Ambrose, Royal Canadian Y. C.; Oliver Cromwell, New 
York Y. C. 


Detailed Story of the Race. 


The boats started under two reefs. Smartly handled by 
her able skipper, Jarvis, Invader was better placed at the 
gun, and crossed the line about 15s. ahead of Cadillac, 
taking the windward berth. 

A few minutes beyond the line Invader slips along like a 
fairy. She gains. Invader catches some puffs of wind and 
heels well over. She is not so stiff as Cadillac. 


GREY FRIAR. 
Photo by W. Notman & Son, Montreql, 
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Pe Jk i tea he a eee : 12:40—About the same. It is a case of boat against 
LWA HB i boat, or model against model, as thus far the factor of 

‘ i SP cave, =< seamanship has not cut much figure under the conditions. 

a oa *, They run free down this leg in rather unev@gtful fashion, 


Cadillac gaining perhaps a little, but Invader making a 
very good showing on this point of the weather. 
12:50—Cadillac drops spinnaker and balloon jib and sets 
working jib. She jibes about the buoy. Time, 12:51:30. 
Invader follows at 12:52:43. 
Cadillac now leads Invader 1m. 13s. Cadillac has gained 
_ 18s. on the second leg, running free. 


The Homeward Leg. 


The wind being now well abeam, both boats start sheets 
and begin to foot it handsomely. Invader again laps her 
course closer into the wind. Cadillac pursues her tactics 
of easing off and footing. Invader eases off a trifle and 
falls astern of Cadillac. 

1:20—They hold their courses unchanged. Cadillac is 
gaining. The wind is now twenty miles an hour, and the 
weather is quite heavy enough for boats of the 35ft. class. 
Invader is making very wet work of it. Cadillac seems to 
meet the seas without slowing up. Invader seems to check 
a bit as she strikes the seas. Her deck is awash pretty 
much all the time. 

1 :30—Cadillac still ahead. She has the race safe. It is 
a fox chase. 

1 :40—Cadillac still in the lead and making fine weather 
of it. Invader is now very little to windward of Cadillac. 

1:45—There is nothing to it. Cadillac is winning with 
surprising ease, making all kinds of gains on this long 
reach with the fresh wind. Invader is now to leeward of 
Cadillac and far in the rear. 

1:46:30—Cadillac bears off a little and lays course for 
the line. She crosses at 1:46:35. 

Invader holds the same course throughout this leg and 
crosses the line at 1:55:10. 

Cadillac on the third leg gained 7m. 22s. Cadillac wins 
by 8m. 35s. 


First Mark, Elapsed. 
CEE BV Eds Gia tains Siwa~unnhd tedbeewtedweeedees ll 55 40 0 55 40 


NFS iidu ui dhiinndcvendsdattipoksinecchatns 11 56 35 0 56 35 
Cadillac gains 555s. 
Second Leg. 
First Turn. Second Turn. Elapsed. 
ME os olev end de smccnadesds<pate 11 55 40 12 51 30 0 55s 
PE aktdeancswupscascoscentscens 11 56 35 12 52 43 0 56 18 


Cadillac gains 18s. 
Homeward Leg. 
Second Mark. Finish. Elapsed. 
ie tniancccecmecieceinonsnh 12 51 30 1 46 35 0 55 05 
DEE Uc vk cadeddcsducacdccneuess 12 52 43 1 55 10 1 02 27 
Cadillac gains 7m. 22s. 
Cadillac wins by 8m. 35s. 


Details of the Two Boats, 


Royal Canadian Y. C., Toronto, Ont., challenger, In- 
vader; managing owner, Com. Geo. Gooderham, R. C. 
Y. C.; designer, Sibbick, Ryde, Isle of Wight, England; 
skipper, Atmilius Jarvis; crew, Charles Lowndes, Vincent 
Hughes, James McMurray, Fred Turner (amateurs), 
Wm. Fisher(professional) ; builder, Jac. Andrews, Oak- 
ville, Ont. Length over all (approximate), 4oft.; length 
waterline (approximate), 28ft.; beam, oft. 5in.; type, fin 





cutter, 
Chicago Y. C., Chicago, Ill., holder of the cup; de- 
fender, Cadillac; managing owner, Com. J. C. Shaw, De- 
SENNEVILLE. troit Boat Club; designer, Hanley, Quincy Point, Mass. ; 
Photo by W. Notman & Son, Montreal. : ‘ 


skipper, Wm, Hale Thompson, Chicago; crew, Thomas 


11:12—Wind puffy and fresh. Invader well to wind- 
ward. 

11 :25—Invader has a big lead and is doing nicely, heeled 
far over. The chances look bad for Cadillac at this stage 
of the game, Invader, with rail under, carries a long 
sailing line, and she seems to like the conditions just now. 

11:32—The wind stiffens. Invader far to windward 
and with a good lead. 

At 11:35 Invader has all the wind she wants to carry. 
Cadillac stands up much stiffer. Cadillac hangs on like 
a bulldog. Thompson’s men seem to be fooling with the 
balloon jib, and it breaks away and gives trouble. It is at 
length stowed. 

11:40—Cadillac gains. The wind is shifting to the E. 
and freshening. , 

11:47—Cadillac betters her postion. Cadillac gains. It 
is a question which has laid the best course for the buoy, 
the buoy being not yet in sight. Invader would, however. 
seem to have stood up almost too far into the wind. 

11:52—Cadillac far to the leeward and now heading In- 
vader. Thompson lets Cadillac off easily, following the 
same game by which she won over Illinois. Cadillac can 
make the buoy on the next tack. 

11:52—Cadillac about on starboard tack. The boats 
rush together, Invader standing on port tack, as she has 
from the start. 

11:53—Cadillac passes the bows of Invader by two boat 
lengths. Invader still stands on. It is seen that Jarvis 
will make one of his close tacks around the buoy. Odds 
are still on Invader, as Cadillac, standing on starboard 
tack, is now far to windward. 

11 :54:35—Invader comes about on port tack. 

11:54:50—Cadillac spins around into starboard tack 
and rushes on to the mark. 

11:55 :40—Cadillac turns the mark. 

11 :56:35—Invader rounds the buoy. 

Cadillac has gained 55s. on the first leg. 


The Second Leg. 


The course away to the second leg is S., and the boats 
run nearly free. Cadillac breaks out balloon jib and spin- 
naker. A little later she drops the balloon jib and comes 
along under spinnaker. Invader follows with spinnaker. 
Cadillac shows the greater spread of spinnaker. In- 
vader’s spinnaker does not draw so well as it might. 

12:15—Invader breaks out balloon jib. Both boats are 
now under balloon jib and spinnaker. 

« 12:20—The boats ahout in the same relative positions, 
Cadillac showing a clean pair of heels to Invader. but the 
latter coming on very well for her canyas, which is less 
than Cadillac’s. The centerboard stock is rising fast. It 
was a close thing on the first leg, but as Invader does not 
close on the run free, Cadillac is thought able te held her 





‘ LAMBKIN. 
. i . : Manhasset One-Design Class. 
¢, Qwned by S, W, Roach, Photo by James Burton, New York, 
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Chilvers, Detroit; Ralph Hoagland, Chicago; Sidney Rus- 
sell, Detroit; H. M. Higinbotham, Chicago; John A. Rath- 
bone, Detroit (amateurs); Arthur Pettie, Detroit; Geo, 
Wild, rey (profesionals). This is two more than the 
six required, a greater number being nominated than 
necessary te provide against sickness, accidents, or other 
causes. Length over all, 48ft.; length waterline, 28ft. 
beam, irft. 6in.; type, centerboard. 


History of the Canada Cup. 


The Canada cup took its name from the fact that it was 
won by the Canadian yacht Canada, which was victorious 
in August, 1896, in the Toledo races. The old Lincoln 
Park Y. C., of Chicago, challenged the Canadian Y. C., of 
Toronto, for a series of races. For these races Toledo 
offered a handsome silver cup and a cash prize of $1,600, 
which latter was divided among the competing boats, win- 
ner taking 60 per cent. of the money. Com. E. C. Berri- 
man, of the Lincoln Park Y. C., built Vencedor as a chal- 
lenger for this cup, and the Canadian syndicate built 
Canada, to which boat Vencedor had to give time allow- 
ance, as it was over its class. The first race was sailed 
Aug. 24, 1896, and the boats did not finish within the time 
limit. In the second meeting Canada beat Vencedor by 
23m. in light wind. The third race, Aug. 26, was won by 
Canada in good, stiff weather. Vencedor made a mistake 
and turned around the wrong boat for stake boat in this 
race, but lost the race by a margin of 26s. time allowance. 

The Royal Canadian Y. C. then offered the Canada cup 
as a perpetual challenge cup for members of the Union of 
Yacht Clubs of the Great Lakes. It was 1898 before the 
Chicago Y. C. issued its challenge for a race to be held in 
1899. The committees of the clubs then met in Toronto 
and decided upon the 35ft. class to build to. The races 
were set for Aug. 21, 1899, at Toronto. Chicago Y. C. 
held its trial races early in the summer, and among the 
boats built for the races were Prairie, Josephine, Briar 
and Gypsy. The Rochester Y. C., of Rochester, N. Y., 
sent Genesee, a boat built by Hanley, who is also the de- 
signer of the present cup defender, Cadillac. In the races 
decided July 24, Genesee won three out of the five. Beaver 
was this year selected by the Royal Canadian Y. C. as cup 
defender. In the first race at Toronto, Aug. 21, 1899, 
Beaver broke down and Genesee did not. finish. The 
weather continued rather light, and Genesee won all three 
of the next races, and thereby brought the cup over to 
America. Last winter the Royal Canadian Y. C. chal- 
lenged for the cup and sends over Invader to sail the pick 
of the Chicago Y. C. fleet. 





Woop.tawn Park, Ill., Aug. 12.—Forest and Stream 
Pub. Co.: Invader won to-day by 6m. 22s. Wind, two 
to five miles an hour; course. nine miles windward and 
return; close reach out, broad reach in. Invader gained 
on both legs. E. Hovucu. 


Bulisle ¥. C. 


Tue Buffalo Y. C. held a regatta on the four days be- 
ginning July 30, all yachts on the Great Lakes being 
elig‘ble to enter. events to be sailed under the rules of the 
Yacht Racing Union. By arrangement, the usual regattas 
of the Lake Yacht Racing Association on Lake Ontario 
were abandoned this year in order to give the boats a 
chance to accept the Buffalo club’s invitation. As a 
result, the Lake Ontario fleet was well represented, and 
when joined to that of Lake Erie, made an excellent mus- 
ter of yachts. There is good shelter off the club house, 
which is located not far from the entrance to the Erie 
Canal, behind the Government breakwater. The club 
house is a large, modern structure, containing excellent 
facilities for the comfort and entertainment of visiting 
vachtsmen, and at the same time the city, with its hotels 
and supply stores, is close at hand. Aside from the 
racing and general doings of a lake meet, there was the 
Pan-American to be visited, and according to reports, it 
was well patronized by all hands, only half the fleet racing 
on any one day, so that each of the crews had a couple of 
days off. 

The races were sailed over a triangle three miles to a 
side, laid out in Lake Erie, well clear of all obstructions— 
a little too clear, if anything, for there were times when 
some shelter would have been welcome. The course was 
such as racing men on ¢he lakes are accustomed to, and 
had the weather been at all favorable, there would have 
been some close and interesting racing. As it was, the 
wind blew from the S.W. during the whole four days of 
the racing, and having a clear sweep all down Lake 
Erie, raised a nasty, troublesome sea, of that short, choppy 
variety that always makes things uncomfortable. Even 
when running fair, it was bad enough, but there was a 
confused backwash from the breakwater that extended out 
for a mile, and in the edge of this the yachts had to be 
started and timed. The wind during the races on the 
first three days varied from fifteen to thirty miles an hour, 
according to the weather man at Buffalo. The yachts 
were frequently reefed, and even close reefed, so that 
much of the racing was little more than a wild scramble 
cound the course, the crews hanging on, trusting to their 
gear and wondering if Lake Erie was always so boister- 
ous. There were no spectators. A steamer tried it the 
first day, but the few passengers had an uncomfortable 
time, and the venture did not pay. 

The bulk of the work of organizing and providing for 
the regatta fell on Mr. Frank B. Hower, who has long 
been the hardest worker in the club, and is now the 
Honorary Commodore. In the present case he personally 
collected subscriptions for the prize money—which was 
unusually generous—arranged the programme, carried on 
an extensive correspondence with club secretaries and in- 
dividual yachtsmen, and on the arrival of the fleet met each 
boat with a launch and piloted it to a safe berth. It also 
looked at one time as though Mr. Hower would have to 
do all the technical’ work of starting and timing. but Mr. 
Phillips, the Association officer of the Lake Ontario 
races, arrived in time to take up that work. Very it 
credit is due Commodore Hower for-his untiring s, 
and by the time the regatta. was over he. was much in 
need of a rest. 


Tuesday, July 30—Spectial Class, goft. Class, 3oft. Class. 

The special class was started at 11 o'clock, with the 
others at 10m. intervals, all buoys being kept to port, which 
gave windward work on the first leg, then a spinnaker run 


and a reach home. Merrythought and Vreda were out for. 
their usual tussle, the former getting a small lead, with 
Aggie a poor third, but making a — race with Surprise 
up to the end of the first round. The wind was fresh and 
increasing, not dangerous. but it proved uncomfort- 
able for the man in the weather stake boat of the triangle, 
so that as the yachts were working up to him for the 
second round, he cut his boat adrift and began to pull for 
the shore. This threw the whole race into confusion. 
Some boats rounded him where they found him, others 
did not. In this way Surprise gained on Aggie and fin- 
ished third, Aggie afterward protesting. In the 4oft. class 
Chinook, a new Fife boat, was a clear winner, with Clytie 
second, but Vivia and Vedette had been in trouble over 
turning the drifting mark. In the 3oft. class Phalorope 
was first, the next two boats being disqualified—Verona 
for being over the class limits, and Hazard for failure to 
pass~inspection under the scantling restrictions. After 
the race the Regatta Committee met to consider pro- 
tests and complaints about the removal of mark boat. A 
resail would have been the best way out of the difficiilty, 
but as most of the boats had placed theinselves clearly 
on the first round, it was found possible to award all prizes 
except the third in the special and oft. classes. Aggie and 
Surprise and Vivia and Vedette were instructed to resail 
for third place in their respective classes, and failing op- 
portunity for a special resail, the results of Thursday’s 
race were to govern. This decision was not accepted 
with very good grace by the owners of Surprise and 
Vedette, so they were informed that if any fair arrange- 
ment could be made with the owners of Aggie and Vivia, 
it would be respected by the committee. Nothing was 
done until Thursday, when Aggie conclusively outsailed 
Surprise, and was awarded third prize for both races. 
Vivia also outsailed Vedette, but it was understood that 
the owners would come to an agreement. The official 
score for the first day’s racing stood as follows: 


Special Class—Twn Rounds, 18 Miles—Start, 11:00. 





inish. Finish 

Merrythought ............ SERBS . Aaale  cpeccvencasccgissvet 48 20 

Vreda ..... habunschuede ene SUPE, CONS ccvicoseecvopeenue 1 37 06 
4 40ft. Class—Two Rounds, 18 Miles—Start, 11:10. 

eerie SUED. WHEID ccsccccevascoovenasen 1 50 30 

GUE Wewasstvacvcoerscsted SUD DD -VaGee: vecesscscavecsanecs 1 58 45 
30ft. Class—Two Round- 18 Miles—Start, 11:20. 

Phalorope 159 45 Dorothy ... 
Lucinda 20465 Brenda .... .. Not timed. 





Wednesday, July 31—45ft. Class, 35ft. Class, 25ft. Class. 


Early in the morning a tug went over the course, re- 
placing the boats at the outer marks with floats and 
targets. At this time the weather was pleasant, the sea 
had gone down, and the wind, light to moderate. gave no 
indication of another blow. By 10 o'clock it began to 
come in fresh from the old quarter, S.W., and there was 
some doubt about ordering a start. As the boats were 
coming out, however, it was decided to go on with the 
race, reducing the course to one round for all classes. By 
the time the 45-footers were sent away at 11 o'clock, the 
wisdom of this was apparent, for the wind was up to 
twenty-five miles an hour, and everybody was reefing. A 
tug, with the timekeeper and reporters aboard. had a 
sloppy time trying to follow the yachts, and finally gave 
it up, returning to the line to take the finishes, where she 
was held with great difficulty, burying her nose in the sea 
and throwing everybody about the deck. It is doubtful if 
any one saw much of the race—certainly the spectators did 
not. One heroic reporter lay flat on the engine room 
transom writing bulletins, which were dispatched by car- 
rier pigeons. The bulletins arrived, and his paper had a 
loud, if disjointed, report in the evening edition. The 
achts did not fare so badly. Zelma parted her throat 
alyards and withdrew, leaving Canada an easy winner 
over Sultana. Beaver was quite in her element, making 
almost as good time as Canada round the course. Can- 
adian sprung her mast and eased canvas just in time to 
save the spar. The times were: 


45ft. Class—One_ Round, 9 Miles—Start, 11:00. 







Finish. Finish. 
ele, ccccccveevencesens SEEMED Sicvecceerescsncs Withdrew, 
UE uneSsusbnsevadanall 12 39 45 
35ft. Class—One Round, 9 Miles—Start, 11:10. 

DEE usvecczese pose MP ED SEED cn sepescvevcesceecs 12 59 30 

SD onsvinceus 0 sted IP Ae EMD. assscccpocece Withdrew. 
25ft. Class—One Round, 9 Miles—Start, 

Vesta ... Se ap ee sees 

Pedro .. -12440 Marie .. 

I'll Away ---1 3000 Caprice . 

ON a 13200 Beppo 





Thursday, Aug. 1—Special Class, 4oft. Class, 3oft. Class. 

After two days of bad weather the Regatta Committee 
decided that Thursday's races should not start until 2 in 
the afternoon. Local weather prophets agreed that it 
usually blew hardest between 10 in the morning and 2 in 
the afternoon, and by starting at the latter hour it was 
hoped that the yachts would miss the worst of it. The 
arrangement worked fairly well, the weather being fine all 
day. with a good deal of wind in the morning, but it lulled 
after lunch, and a good race was pulled off without any 
mishaps. Mr. Geo. Chester's sea-going launch was an- 
chored on the line and used by the timekeeper and re- 
porters, who were fairly comfortable and able to do some 
work. The times were as follows: 





Finish 
Merrythought ............ er Tre 438 

FOOED. caderesivocécccvcset 42322 Surprise .................. 4 46 25 
40ft. Class—Two Rounds, 18 Miles—Start, 2:10. 

NS Ss innxecurhe seustkveue © Te Pe Gn sudiits 00000000 5 03 45 

Ghinook SHLD Vee Sievics........... 5 06 10 
18 Miles—Start, 2:20. 

Phaloro: page Not timed. 

Cock Ro’ Mi SEED  iSxessateccste Not timed. 

MSC JSES vhs 0s we sneniewaeee 53140 Brenda ............... Not timed. 


Friday, Aug. 2—45ft. Class, 35ft. Class, 25ft. Class. 

FoXowing the precedent of the day before, an afternoon 
start was ordered and all classes instructed to sail one 
round only. As usual, it was blowing hard from the S.W. 
all morning. and on calling up the weather man the yachts- 
men were informed that gales, squalls and sudden shifts 
might be expected. At 2 o'clock it was not so bad, so 
the fleet got under way, ex to be at the line in half 
an hour, as there was a fair wo breeze. It was drop- 
ping , however, and not 3:15 was it possible 
to get the yachts up to the line. 17 a start was made in 
a light air, several of the boats being late, a matter of 
no great constquence as it turned out, for the rear guard 
picked up a breeze and closed in on the leaders, It was 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


_Slow work for the first two hours, but for otice the fieet 


[Aus. 17, 1901. 





kept together, flew kites and made a ptetty picttire that 
really looked like a fate. Zelma otitsailed Canada, aiid 
Beaver had quite a lead of Echota, until the latter caught 
up and passed her in a sensational way on the last leg. 
The times were as follows: 


45ft. Class—One Round, 9 Miles—Start, 3:15. 


inish. Finish. 





AOD, weivkss ciensatccdasoee CW W Camada ....cccccccscccoves 6 42 00 
35ft. Class—One Round, 9 Miles—Start, 8:26. 
REE osnonssencedn sal 6 47 25 fpantien snendbovetroeres Til 
Beaver ....... seseeressss sO 4800 Eva s.css.cnceesvnesssecneed 2 
BEGUUG ss escavecssasesscssis 70 
Bit. Class—Otie Round, 8 Miles—Start, 3:35. : 
Marie .. 70045 Pet .....:.... veset eed 24 00 
edro ---719 00 I'll Away . oath 
Vesta [22719 45 Ko Ko... i” 
PRIZES. 
tly 30 and Atig. 1. 
July ‘Yst ee. 2d Prize. 3d Prize. 
Suectel Ciebsis:32...dic.-cocgtbestow $100 $60 $40 
CREO. so cvendesd boc csalieettane 100 60 40 
SOR, KR cicives bch allesockabemraras B 50 25 
, ly 31 and Aug. 2. 
45ft Cen... 60 40 
ance 100 @ 40 
Bern, Claws. «scab asso sonpuacachivcckee vis) 50 2 





Newport Series. 
NEWPORT, R. 1. 
Monday, Aug. §. 

THE goft. yawls Navahoe, Ailsa and Vigilant atid the 
voft. cutters Rainbow and Virginia sailed a tiost utisatis- 
factory race on Monday, “~s §. Messts. A. Cass Canfield 
and Woodbury Kane, of the Regatta Committee of the 
Newport Y. R. A., served as the judges. The steam yacht 
Mirage was used as the committee boat. The course was 
twelve miles to leeward and return. The warning signal 
was given at 11 o'clock; 5m. later he eee signal 
was given. The wind at this time was N. by E. At 11:10 
o’clock the start was made, and the boats crossed in the « 
following order: Ailsa, Navahoe and Vigilant, all three 
carrying spinnakers. The 70-footers were sent away at 
11:15, with Rainbow in the lead, closely followed by Vir- 
ginia. When these boats started the wind had shifted. so 
that it was almost ahead, and they had a sharp luffing 
match that took them well off their course. 

When the boats had covered about half the run out to 
the mark, the wind petered out entirely. A little air from 
the N.E. came up, and for over two hours the yachts just 
a little more than held their own against the strong tide. 
After a tedious drift a fresh northeasterly breeze sprang 
up, reaching the leeward boats first, and all came down 
to the mark well bunched. All five of the boats rounded 
within three minutes of one another, and the turn was 
one of the most interesting of the season. Ailsa rounded 
first, followed by Navahoe and Rainbow; then came Vigi- 
lant and Virginia, the latter coming around inside of 


Vigilant, taking the weather berth. The times at the mark 
were: 


22146 Rainbow ..................8 23 6 
BB BA Virgimia 2... ..cccccccccecs 2 24 51 
2 24 23 


It was a broad reach from the outer mark to the finish 
line. Vigilant cut down Ailsa’s lead, but was not able 
to-work into second place. Rainbow held her lead after a 
number of luffing matches with Virginia, and finished a 
winner. There was practically no windward work dur- 
ing the race, as the wind shifted so often that the boats 
were able to go over the whole course with sheets well 
started. The summary follows: 











ft. Yawls. 
Start. Finish. Elapsed Corrected. 
Navahoe ... .-ll 11 39 4 09 57 4 58 18 4 57 45 
EE ondsone .-11 10 35 4 12 57 5 02 22 5 01 14 
Vigilant ..11 12 0 413 20 5 O01 20 5 01 20 
70ft. Sloops. 
Rainbow ...........0+. ll 15 00 42414 09 14 


5 © 60 0 
Virginia .........+..+- 11 15 00 4 25 09 5 10 09 ° 


In the yawl class, Navahoe beat Ailsa by 3m. and 29s. 
and Vigilant by 3m. and 35s. 7. 
In the sloop class, Rainbow Beat Virginia by 55s. 





Hempstead Harbor Y. C. 


GLEN COVE—LONG ISLAND SOUND. 
Saturday, Aug. 3. 

THE tenth annual regatta of the Hempstead Harbor 
Y. C. was sailed on Saturday, Aug. 3. There was a fresh 
breeze blowing, that caused several of the boats to break 
down. The summary follows: 

36ft. Class—Sloops—Start, 12:35. 


Finish. 
O Shima San, H. Pratt 


Withdrew. 
















Memory, W. M. Bavier.. te svete nea 
NTE NG ois $5 divi ccdenapséwisnecGtansvuagesedase Oe Ie 

; 30ft. Class—Sloops—Start, 12:40. 

i i eon. senscnncdckanseedwasevsshebaee Withdrew. 
as kn ue cn eats eis ibe etbues evens eine 3 54 26 
Raceabouts—21ft. Class—Start, 12:45. 

i a N pi cchvcpennsebavesbucecewWepucccent’ 2 33 33 
RN TEs ONO i oki 6 den srindsvedesswscsecwseedte 2% il 
25ft. Class—Sloops—Start, 12:50. 

ALLEL EACLE GALE SRE NEL IAT 24335 » 
ee CA Od eS  oacercesesanented 3 il 16 
21ft. Class—Sloops—Start, 12:55. 

Prec: 2. r. oT. sUbkh be dhudekdubbwuddvesdesvetccvene Wepre. 

ontauk, J. S. ahs ccched ccb0 alsneivs bi Sieeckekesbives 
Rod, Iselin and a Siti dnihis dalsdeee week redid baatuncenlh 2 51 35 
; 18ft. Class—Sloops—Start, 1:00. 
Sco ccs ctnabgocssecersbenecssde pod 3 00 36 
Neola, C. D. Mallory... sieeeswchedl 2 55 51 
Opossum, H. M. Rabor; -..3 05 19 
Sorg, W. Hoey........ -Withdrew. 
Pandorg, H. D. Towle ---3 06 00 
Cricket, H. C. Pryer.... ..2 54 2 
ON MEER sichantibessws s¥uslet seed cctcccceces .-3 0 05 
ee os cece ceeaene 307 
: Manhasset Raceabout Class—Start, 1:00. 
SNR aE on cd cca seUbabecveseccesescecsacasceaed 3 09 26 
PE TEE RUE od cb wee Seres ess dseevoereccededesicees 3 08 17 
Bab, W. & Morgan, SRh Pia aed Ub ccRSiwa da csesls .oF6 3 09 00 
is Nt A a oils danwndhcy a> setoa te oneedihignecvnd seed 31414 
Firefly, NS 5k SC hve cowcnosappensheibe ide debausdudl 3 11 15 
: 21ft. Class—Catboats—Start, 12:55. 
(stee, ‘* p rae hahvGponnbev¥s ss o<ccee cede deecase ceca 3 07 34 
Sy an Eh» gb aiwe 00 bSebid ch dbdndéneceatsddwodeces sé Withdrew, 
PE, Se th eu thin lnae es cddenecededesceséevbesbeedus 2 58 00 
15ft. Class—Special—Start, 1:05. 

i pws odo chip Cos dik os.cvccseepaceed 2 56 40 
ion PC RU TC GS cy esc 0gescbcicessscostecsscon tes 2 50 06 
Wee Win, F. OMOMOBIS ccicts Seovel chute Siva dieses cede de 3 35 50 
Fiddler, Eb e 6 650 086 - yynd tcege 5 005 sean 24553 0408s ones 2 59 3 
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New York Y. Cc: 


NEWPORT, R. I. 
Saturday, Aug. 10. 


Tue work of rerigging Constitution having been com- 
pleted, she was able to start in the race on Saturday, and 
again try conclusions with her old rival, Columbia. The 
latter boat, although beaten by a small margin, came out 
of the race with the honors in her favor, for had it not 
been for an accident during the race, which delayed her 
over 5m. while repairs were being made, she would have 
pushed the new production very hard for first place. In 
justice to Constitution, it must be said that her main- 
sail was in wretched condition. 

The three goft. yawls, Navahoe, Ailsa and Vigilant, 
sailed a race for a special prize, the latter boat winning, 
although Ailsa broke down when the race was clearly hers. 

Virginia and Rainbow raced for Sir Thomas Lipton’s 
cup. This cup was raced for last year and won by Rain- 
bow, but as she was disqualified, the cup was again put up. 
The Regatta Committee was on board Col. John Jacob 
Astor’s steam yacht Nourmahal, and at 12:40 o'clock 
signaled that the course would be fifteen miles to wind- 
ward and return, and then gave the compass course, which 
was S.S.W. The wind was quite fresh. It was blowing 
fifteen knots an hour and freshening. 

_ The preparatory signal for the Cup defender class was 
given at 12:50, and at 12:55 the warning signal was given. 
Both boats crossed on the starboard tack, with Columbia 
in the lead. About 15m. after the start Columbia was 
brought up into the wind, so that some of the slack could 
be taken in on the bowsprit shrouds. A new bowsprit 
had been put on Columbia, and the bowsprit shrouds had 
not been set up tight enough, so that when heeled down in 
the strong breeze, the stick buckled so badly that it was 
feared that if the shrouds were not tightened the stick 
would probably go. Columbia also had difficulty with her 
steering gear, which caused some loss of time. By the 
time Columbia had again filled away on her course, Con- 
stitution had pulled well into the lead. After getting 
started again, Columbia seemed to cut down some of Con- 
stitution’s lead. Constitution rounded the mark on the 
starboard hand and broke her spinnaker out about 3m. 
after. On the run back, Constitution passed Columbia to 
windward. The following is the table for the windward 
leg of the course: 





Start. Turn. Elapsed. 
CaM os ose cdaccisccecccvoees 1 01 00 2 59 13 1 58 13 
Catawba. 5 6 sien seeds tints ccic ccc’ e vie 1 00 46 3 02 06 2 01 20 
On this leg Constitution had beaten Columbia 3m. 


and 7s. 

Coastitution slowly drew away from Columbia on the 
run home. Spinnakers were. set to port and balloon jib 
topsails were sent up. Constitution seemed to sail more 
steadily than did Columbia, the latter boat appearing to 
spill the wind out of her sails when she rolled in the sea. 
The table for the run home follows: 


Start. Turn. Elapsed. 
Constitution ......ccccccccccccsccecs 2 59 13 417 48 113 8 
CRUEEEE, ccccncaneescsccpecsasecceeo® MELE 4 21 38 119 2 


On the fifteen-mile run Constitution had beaten Co- 
lumbia 1m. 2s. She had run home at the rate of a little 
better than twelve knots an hour. Her actual time over 
the whole course was 3h. 16m. 43s., and that of Columbia 
3h. 20m. 52s., and, boat for boat, Constitution had beaten 
Columbia 4m. 9s. oo 

Ten minutes after the starting signal for the nineties 
was given, the 70-footers and the goft. yawls were started. 
Rainbow crossed in the weather berth, and Vigilant 
crossed first, but to leeward of the rest of the yawls. 
Shortly after the start, when Ailsa was well in the lead 
and showing clearly her superiority over both Navahoe 
and Vigilant in the sea and strong breeze, she was forced 
to withdraw, the splice on the bobstay having drawn out. 
Virginia sailed well, and made better weather of it than 
did Rainbow, as she carried a small club topsail, while 
Rainbow staggered along under her big one. Virginia 
rounded ahead of Vigilant and Navahoe at the outer mark. 
Navahoe dropped well behind Vigilant on the run out. 


As the boats rounded, spinnakers were set to port. The 
times on the beat to the windward mark were: 

Start Turn aged. 
Wanaiale i icin oc cicdcks densdcccpeseees 111 8&3 3 34 00 2 22 07 
ORT cnoveecateucseetentescesesee 1 10 33 3 37 34 2 27 O1 
Vigilant ......c.ccceecscceccccercess 1 10 28 3 3415 2 23 47 
POUND ch idic deccccevcveveccedseses 1 12 29 3 38 12 2 25 43 


On the beat Virginia had beaten Rainbow 4m. 54s., and 
Vigilant had beaten Navahoe 1m. 56s. Virginia had 
beaten Vigilant 1m. 4os., and Navahoe 3m. 36s. 

On the run back Navahoe cut down Vigilant’s lead, and 
Virginia drew away from Rainbow. 

igilant, on returning into harbor after the race, car- 
ried away the jaws of her gaff, and had much trouble in 
getting off her canvas before coming to anchor. Virginia 
on the fifteen-mile run beat Rainbow 5m. 9s., and Navahoe 
beat Vigilant 37s. The summary: 


RE EE FS ES SAND 100 41743 31643 
* MEE. o babatcoassateses tescacsss 1 00 46 4 21 38 3 20 52 
Yawls—Class C. 
Vigilant ....-cccccccccccsccccccecsess 1 10 28 457 11 3 46 43 
PM Cobb sh A deneett<vstk Iie sadee 1 12 29 5 00 31 3 48 62 
NT. aut 40 db us 354 pmeiqeseeben 9 on enen 1 10 40 Disabled. 
Class H—The Lipton Cm 
POD, ono ccccconesdtenedatocecses 110 3 06 48 3 56 15 
VIPGIIR ..... 0... ccccccccvcccvcveees 1 11 53 5 00 05 3 48 12 
In C'ass G Constitution beat Columbia 4m. 9s. In te 
yaw! cass Vigilant beat Navahoe 1m. 19s. For the Lip- 


ton ep, Virginia beat Rainbow 8m. 3s. 


Monday, Aug, 12. 


Tn a day of light and variable breeze Constitution was 
cga'n beaten by Columbia. Although the changes in Con- 
stitution seemed to have greatly improved her sailing, still 
she has got to do still better to make her the all-around 
boat that Columbia is. 

Seven or eight knots an hour was the maximum 
strength of the breeze at any time during the race on Mon- 
day, and shortly after turning the second mark the two 
nineties ran into a calm streak, and at this time the wind 
hauled to the E., so that the boats could stand for the 
finish line on one long tack. 

The signal was set for a triangular course on the Nour- 
mahal at 11:20, with the compass courses S.E. by S. for 
the first leg, W. %4 S. for the second, and N.N.E. for the 


third. This would give a reach, a run, and a beat, as the 
wind at that time was N.N.E. 

The preparatory gun was given at 11:50 from Nourma- 
hal, and the warning gun followed at 11:55. Constitution 
‘got the best of the start, and both boats set reaching jib 
topsails and balloon forestaysails. When running down 
this leg the breeze headed them a little, so smaller jib top- 
sails were substituted for the larger ones. Constitution 
seemed to draw away from Columbia quite fast on this 
leg. The times on this leg were as follows: 


Start. Finish. Elapsed. 
CIE tie vue ta yes sq sen ceanes 12 00 09 1 03 00 1 02 51 
REE sco clnvens dath cakes ccettes 12 00 36 1 06 38 1 06 02 


Constitution on this leg had gained 3m. IIs. 

The wind dropped a good deal after the boats rounded. 
Constitution set her balloon jib topsail, while on Columbia 
the spinnaker was used. Constitution set her spinnaker 
after a while, and Columbia put on her balloon jib topsail. 
The breeze finally dropped entirely and left the boats be- 
calmed. When the wind came up again it shifted con- 
tinually, and it kept the men on both boats taking in and 
resetting spinnakers. Columbia benefited by a shifting 
breeze and picked Constitution up very fast. Constitu- 
tion’s spinnaker was taken in about 1om. before reaching 
the second mark; 2m. later she jibed and took in her 
balloon jib topsail and set a small jib topsail. Columbia 
changed her balloon for a small jib topsail before she 
reached the mark. The time on this leg was as follows: 


1st Turn. 2d Turn. Elapsed. 
COMMIAIIN HE hin is Scicldjivedecsdvccce 1 03 00 2 44 59 1 41 59 
Cede «bic cteesepccsswcecccccceces 1 06 38 2 50 39 2 44 O1 


On this leg, which was the most fluky of the race, Con- 
stitution gained 2m. 2s. 

After rounding, both boats made a number of short 
tacks, and it was here that Columbia saved considerable, as 
her men seemed to work faster when coming about. 
After being nearly becalmed for a time, a breeze came up 
that was a little S. of E. About 3:30 the wind went back 
to the N., and came in fresh. Columbia worked through 
Constitution’s lee in the freshening breeze. Columbia was 
on Constitution’s lee bow when nearing the finish, and 
Rhoads kept her there until she had overstood the finish 
line, then when he went about it permitted Columbia to 
do the same and stand down to the finish line with started 


sheets. The times over the last leg of the course are 
shown in-the following: 

2d Turn. Finish. Elapsed. 
CIE ion. ccedescdtwccdi cases 2 44 59 4 25 16 1 40 17 
IE 5 ie ope segue contgicncedace 2 50 39 4 26 16 1 35 37 


Columbia on this leg beat Constitution 4m. 4os. 

The goft. yawls and 7oft. cutters were started at 12:10. 
Navahoe crossed first, with Vigilant second, and then 
Rainbow, Virginia and Ailsa. Virginia got ahead of 
Rainbow soon after the start, and Navahoe drew well 
ahead of Vigilant and Ailsa. On the second leg Rainbow 
again took the lead over Virginia. The elapsed times for 
the first two legs of:the course, which were reaching and 
running, were as follows: 


Start. 2d Turn. Elapsed. 
PUNE at irik -adledrevtsscoesede 12 11 22 4 04 10 3 52 48 
NINE) oiids chaa ence <Reeceaveserd 12 12 3 4 20 12 4 07 22 
Virginia .......0s.cecceceesccevcees 12 13 42 4 21 30 4 07 52 
WE Route deridesccccccoudesnes 12 11 30 4 30 14 418 44 
PD Sede Woe Gasides gecddcvoecccogene 12 15 0 4 32 10 417 10 


So far Navahoe had beaten Ailsa 24m. 22s., and Vigilant 
25m. 56s. Rainbow had beaten Virginia 3os. 

The goft. cutters had nearly finished their race before 
the other boats got to the second mark. The race was 
very fluky and most unsatisfactory. The elapsed times 
for each boat over the last leg of the course are shown in 
the following: 





2d Turn. Finish. Elapsed. 
MOE ‘Cc viecsdvidaderdasesvistese 04 10 5 58 05 1 a 55 
TT cctdssacaudsobsactopaeshielesaess 4 32 10 6 24 04 1 51 54 
NT inccen sla ceaxcunesepaeteeesas 430 14 6 24 21 1 54 07 
Ailsa had beaten Navahoe 1m. 59s. and Vigilant 2m. 13s. 
2d Turn. Class H. Elapsed. 
WEEE oddccudcesecccuddshdssdeyene 4 21 30 5 ll 41 1 60 11 
PINE A ibe Wiccwdssdecctcecseecke 4 20 12 6 15 06 1 54 54 
Virginia had beaten Rainbow 4m. 43s. 
The table of the races follows: 
Sloops—Class G. 
Start. Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
Constitvtion .......... 12 00 09 4 25 16 4 5 07 Not meas. 
Columbia ...........++ 12 00 % 4 26 16 42540 Not meas. 
Vigilant 6 12 51 6 12 51 
Navahoe . 05 5 4643 Not meas. 
ML, ‘aden sd6be0ene ins 6 24 04 6 09 04 
s H. 
WO ences scccves 12 12 5 6 15 06 6 02 16 6 02 16 
ViPGRR socccccccccces 12 13 42 6 11 41 5 57 59 5 57 59 


In Class G, Constitution beat Columbia 33s. elapsed 
time, but Columbia wins on corrected time. 

In the yawl class Navahoe beat Ailsa 22m. 21s, and Vigi- 
lant 26m, 8s. elapsed time. 

In Class H, Virginia beat Rainbow 4m. 17s. 


Newport Special Thirties. 
NEWPORT, R. I. 
Tuesday, Aug. 6. 


Wawa won the sweepstake race that was sailed over a 
fifteen-mile course in a fresh easterly breeze on Tuesday, 
Aug. 6. Out of six starters, only three boats finished, the 






others withdrawing after fouling obstructions. The start 
was at 3:49 o'clock. The summary: 
Finish. Elapsed. 

Wawa, R. Brooks... -5 18 31 1 29 31 
Carolina, P. Jones.. oa -5 19 08 1 30 08 
Esperanza, H. O. Havemeyer. -5 19 49 130 49 

coon, ie i crsccccgesdsocusbentedine Withdrew. 
Barbara. Fe NEL och s vicceseddescedwoon Withdrew. 
Hera, DE, cas sstieas snc tatisendwaddassne Withdrew. 


Thursday, Aug. 8. 


A cup offered for the 30-footers by Mrs. Herman B. 
Duryea was won on Aug. 8 by Wawa. There was a strong 
breeze from the S.W., and the course was to Dyer’s Island 
and return, a distance of sixteen miles. The start was 
at 3:25. The summary: 





‘ ‘ Elapsed. 
Wawa, Reginald Brooks........ 207 14 
Barbara, inthrop Rutherfurd. 207 47 
Pollywog, wares Rutherfurd. 210 31 
Esperanza, H. O. -Havemeyer, Jr...-. wd 210 51 
fara, Pembroke Jones............++ id 211 2 
Hera, TR, TEMIUGG ob. ciSic saveicinccghsdecce 2-11 62 
Raccoon, J. R. Drexel......ssecseresecceecenee 214 29 


Shamrock IL. Arrives. 

Sir THomas Lipton’s steam yacht Erin with Shamrock 
II. in tow arrived off Sandy Hook Lightship shortly be- 
fore midnight on Sunday, Aug. 11, after a voyage of nearly 
sixteen days from Gourock, Scotland. Both vessels came 
to anchor just outside the bar a few minutes after they 
were sighted. Monday morning early she was taken in 
tow and brought up to an anchorage off Stapleton, Staten 
Island. It was raining hard, and the weather conditions 
were generally depressing. Shamrock II. was towed 
about two-thirds the way across by Erin. The voyage was 
uneventful, and the only accident to Shamrock II. hap- 
pened on Friday, Aug. 9, when she ran into a S.W. gale. 
When it was blowing at its height the topsail sheets 
parted. This heavy wind picked up a head sea that de- 
layed her some time. Shamrock II. is painted green, as was 
Shamrock I., and although her topsides show bare spots 
where the paint has been washed off, still she seems to be 
much less weather beaten than Shamrock I. was when 
she arrived in New York. 

Shamrock was fifteen days and eighteen hours making 
the trip from Gourock to her anchorage outside Sandy 
Hook. The log showed a distance of 3,768 miles, reckoned 
from noon to noon, covered as follows: 


10 A. M., Saturday, July 27—Left Gourock. 





a 
nots. 

Noon—Abreast Great Cumbrae............cssscscscccsscccccces 16 

Lat. lang. 
D. M. D. M. Courses. 
a TS eran 51 40 7 10 Various. 268 
Noon, July 29..........000+ 48 25 ll 56 S. 43 W. 267 
NOOR RIMES Disiccccccennens 45 07 16 45 S. 44 W. 287 
Noon, J S. 44 W. 284 
S. 39 W. 276 
f WN dd ocbetidectnnenasasnadedtussdpucetmetuqenede 52 
6 P. M., Friday 
Courses. Knots. 
J 6 S. 86 W 187 
Aug. S. 87 W. 284 
i S. 87 W. 259 
ey ey aeaagaren: 37 16 45 04 S. 88 W. 251 
OEE 37 02 51 40 S. 87 W. 267 
Wes Aue. * Gi. cs ds 37 14 57 06 N. 87 W. 259 
PO AME. OUR 0. 0sdecced 38 20 2 09 N. 75 W. 247 
rooms Aug. " Socedeuanaehe 38 49 67 05 N. 83 W. 235 
Ny, FRM Bivcticcsenaneces 58 Tl 2 N. Ww 

SO mee TIOOK Tagish oi vicicvccctiedecdake bois iis 
ids rtindcdndexersnvenusccantediwl<dectdsedesntiaiehc chins 3,768 


Shamrock II. was taken to Robins’ dock on Monday 
afternoon, where she will be put in racing trim. Under 
her present short and low rig it is difficult to get much 
idea of the boat. 





Bridgeport Y. C. 


BRIDGEPORT—LONG ISLAND SOUND. 
Saturday, Aug. 10. 


Tue Bridgeport Y. C. held its third annual regatta on 
Saturday, Aug. 10. The boats sailed over a triangular 
course fifteen miles in length. The breeze was light from 
the S. at the start, but soon freshened up enough to make 
the race interesting. The Regatta Committee was com- 
posed of the following gentlemen: Messrs. Clinton B. 
Seeley, E. D. Chittenden, Carl Foster and W. M. Richard- 
son. The steam yacht Halcyon served as the judges’ boat. 
The times were: 


36ft. Sloops and Yawls—Start, 12:15. 


inish, Elapsed. «Corrected. 
Defiance, Dr. Keller..........-..++- 31226 257% 227 56 
Memory, W. M. Bavier............ 3 04 52 2 49 52 ose ee 
Titania, W. H. Childs.............3 13 06 2 58 06 2 57 49 
TONG Fi TORR vids sicascccnccce 3 13 45 2 58 45 a <008 


Defiance and Titania had time allowances. 
30ft. Sloops—Start, 12:20. 







Alerion, A. H. Alker............... 3 05 59 2 45 59 
Kit, T. H. MacDonald.............. 3 12 26 2 52 26 
Diana, O. H. Jennings............. Withdrew. 

25ft. Sloops and Cats—Start, 12:25. 
Folly, G. S. eo ganedodia 3 39 34 2 59 44 
POUROG, We. WENO cc cccccscccaccses 3 44 52 $19 52 
Vagabond, C. H. Fancher......... 3 45 27 3 20 27 

21ft. Sloops and Cats—Start, 12:35. 
Exella, T. A. Harrison........ .2 57 10 2 22 10 
Alice, A. K, L. Watson.. 3 00 42 2 25 43 
Mercury, C. H. Childs... 3 06 15 2 31 16 
Little foe, Be EM Seccseccas 3 06 37 2 31 37 
ee a eee 3 20 36 2 40 36 
Tout, C. R. Hendricks............. 3 20 O1 2 45 O1 divs 


Dora was given 9m. and 11s. time allowance, making her 
corrected time 2:31 :26. 


21ft. Raceabouts—Start, 12:35. 
2 28 17 


Sie. © FR. WM do icddevaveteces 2 58 17 
Jolly Roger, Syndicate.............. 3 33 19 3 03 19 
i Manhasset Raceabouts—-Special—Start, 12:45. 
Lambkin, S. W. Roach............. 1 53 3 36 53 
Firefly, Guy Standing............... 3 22 01 2 37 01 
Arizona, G. A. Cary.......ccsecsese-3 22 58 2 37 54 
Bob, W. F. Morgan...............3 24 18 2 39 19 
Half-Raters—Start, 12:40. 
Manne Th,  Biisdnccs cncvensnedo* 3 28 18 2 48 16 
EMO Bs, WiiMes cénnccadintcscanesca 3 30 26 2 50 26 ° 


The winners were: Memory, Alerion, Folly, Excella, 
Sis, Lambkin and Monsoon. 





Auxiliary Power Profitable to Owner, 


ABOUT two months ago the little fishing smack Roalette 
was partly burned and sunk off Red Hook in New York 
Harbor, but was recently rebuilt by her owner. The fire 
was caused by an explosion of naphtha when a lighted 
lantern was used to look for a leak in the tanks. Roulette 
has a gasoline engine, so that she can get a cargo of fish 
to market when there is no breeze. One of the many 
advantages of auxiliary power was shown when. on Aug. 
7, Roulette was coming up from the Virginia fishing 

rounds, and off Barnegat her skipper saw the abandoned 

rge Centipede with many thousand feet of lumber 
aboard, and heading for the derelict, boarded her and 
made a hawser fast to her forward bitts.. Then 
she steered a course for port, the breeze help- 
ing him a little. The barge was abandoned off Barnegat 
by the tug Asher J. Hudson on Tuesday night. She was 
towing astern of another barge, the R. J. Camp, and was 
bound from Norfolk for this port. The Centipede sprang 
a leak and soon became waterlogged. Her crew were 
taken off by the Hudson, which brought the Camp into 
New York on att Z The owner = Roulette will get 
several thousand dollars salvage for bringng Centipede 
safely into port. 
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Cruise of the Comet. 


I po not recollect having heard his sanity questioned 
prior to his 
write, but afterward—however, I will let the reader pass 
judgment. 

It all came about naturally enough, as it seemed to us 
at the time. There had been several weeks of the sort of 
dog-day weather that humanity instinctively tries to 
escape from. Vacation time caught a half-dozen of us in 
its alluring toils simultaneously, and one evening we were 
discussing ways and means, when George Waterbury sug- 
gested a codfishing trip. 

Of course the proposition was railed at and the proposer 
gibed most unmercifully. 

“T would suggest that we hire out to some farmer for a 
week in the harvest field as a superior means of recrea- 
tion,” said Charlie Merriman. “Or ship on a whaler,” 
Pop Wells, whose aggregation of years in a measure eked 
out what he might have lacked in judgment. “What mat- 
ters the name we give the trip? A trip is a trip under any 
old name, and it’s an outing anyway!” There seemed to 
be a modicum of reason in this suggestion, and, when 
George launched into the theme with eloquence and un- 
answerable arguments, the upshot of the case was a 
negotiation the very next morning with Capt. Paul, of 
Cortlandt street, resulting in our chartering the steam 
yacht Comet for seven days from the following Monday 
morning. , 

Following a month of brazen sky and burning sun, when 
the earth yawned in dusty seams, and vegetation wilted 
and shriveled, Monday dawned with half a gale from 
the eastward and a driving Scotch mist. The yacht was 
tied up at the lumber docks at Derby Narrows, and as we 
shivered in our mackintoshes in the midst of our traps 
in the baggage car of the first train on the Consolidated 
road in the damp, sticky chilliness of the very early day, 
we consoled ourselves with thoughts of the relief the 
weather change would bring to landsmen. ‘ 

The factory whistles were awakening the Housatonic 
echoes and, incidentally, hosts of weary toilers when our 
hawsers were slipped itn the piling at Derby Dock and 
the Comet turned her nose, bestrode by a wooden woman 
sans clothing, Soundward. At a board wharf off Strat- 
ford Point we ran alongside and shipped a tub of soft 
clams for bait, rounded the point and were soon jumping 
ever the white-capped billows, eastward-bound for Block 
Island. 

I will state here that the Comet was an 18-ton (I think 
I am right as to the figures) steam yacht. She had two 
decks, a pilot house with bowed glass front, and a cabin in 
which one could sit comfortably but could only walk in in 
an attitude of extreme humility. Ranged around the cabin 
were eight bunks, very snug and comfortable, each with a 
little dead light ai the head. The crew comprised Capt. 
Paul, Jack, the engineer, and Pete, able seaman. Pete 
was “able” when eating and sleeping were involved, but, 
judging from the amount of vituperation hurled at him, 
his abilities as a sailor seemed to lack something. 

By the time we were off the New Haven light the gale 
had increased to such magnitude that the boat made but 
slow headway forward, but must have traveled leagues 
upon leagues in her seesawing over the waves. It was at 
about this time that Charley was observed to walk un- 
steadily to the gunwales, where he presently hung over the 
rail and contributed to the swirling brine from his internal 
economy. “Won't you have a sandwich, Charley?” asked 
Toby, our caterer, meanly disclosing some fat ham. If 
looks could kill Toby would have kicked the bucket in 
just about the 1-10,000th of a second under the glance 
Charley turned upon him. “If I ever meet you ashore 
again I’ll——” but the remainder of the threat went over- 
board with the residuum of Charley’s breakfast. “Well, I 
do think,” continued Toby, complacently masticating a 
sandwich, “that it is little short of sacrilege for a body to 
be seasick under such glorious conditions as these,” com- 
prehending wind, sea and flying spume in a magnificent 
wave of his hand. He had barely delivered himself of 
this sentiment when something seemed to set up a dis- 
turbance under his waist band. “That confounded ham’s 
too fat for sandwiches,” he murmured, with a sickly at- 
tempt at a smile. A moment later Toby. was acting as 
counter ballast over the gunwale opposite Charley. The 
latter took in the situation in a minute, and, staggering 
across the deck, he gave Toby a hunch, remarking as he 
did, “I can fix a cure for you in a jiffy; I'll just tie a 
hunk of this fat ham to a string, you swallow the ham and 
I'll pull the string.” If ever a mortal was avenged for a 
gibe, Charley was the one. His wicked suggestion was 
more effectual than a dose of ipecac and stomach pump 
combined, and for the next twenty minutes Toby was 
given over to the very “sacrilege” he had so lately de- 

lored. : avait, 
r As night approached the rain came down in. blinding 
torrents. It was apparent that it would be hazardous to 
continue further, for while the rain beat down the waves 
considerably, it at the same time hid us from view and 
enhanced the danger of our being run down by some 
passing craft. Captain was for hauling out of the track of 
navigation and meee for the night, but Charley and 
Toby wouldn't have it. Toby swore he’d jump overboard 
and swim for shore rather than spend the night on the 
boat. “Why, I’ve been made a regular milk-shake of all 
afternoon on this infernal old teeter board,” he declared, 
“and just because my stomach got a bit disturbed I’ve 
got to be ridiculed by a puking landlubber,” wholly ignor- 
ing his self-contributed preface to the “insult.” Capt. 
Paul said he was a trifie leery about making shore at that 
point, as the geodetic features were strange to him, but 
when Charley and ow wailed in chorus that they'd 
sooner “be split on the biggest rock between New York 
and New London” than stay on the water, he shifted his 
course and headed for a quartette of Mee Soy aes in 
occasional lulls of the storm, and which he rightly inferred 
to be on shore, . 

Quartering the waves, the boat pitched tremendously. 


rolling in a sickening manner the while. As we neared 
our objective we could see dozens of smaller lights glint- 


which the Captain said were lan- 
terns. “There must be something up on board,” he said, 
“to cause such a commotion.” Fifteen minutes later we 
fetched up at a menhaden dock, and were at once sur- 
rounded by a score of excited men in oilskins, all talkin 
and gesticulating in an incomprehensible j 
the row?” we asked, when we finally found an opportu 


ing about like fireflies, 


roposing the cruise of which I am about to, 


“What's 


nity to get a word in edgewise. One old, grizzled speci- 
men, with a voice like the breaking up of winter, re- 
sponded: ‘Wal, if you ain't the goldurndest ijits an’ th’ 
luckiest durn fools | ever seen; bet ye couldn’t do- that 
trick ag’in in a hundered trys?” The others echoed his 
sentiment, and then we asked what wonderful trick we 
had unwittingly performed. We were told that we had 
entered port by a route never before sailed by mortals; 
that we had come straight over one of the most dangerous 
reefs on the coast, whose pointed rocks were visible above 
the water even at high tide. How we ever weathered it 
was a puzzler to all hands, and it was finally decided that 
we were carried straight over the rocky spine on the 
crest of a big wave. We spent that night in the fish bar- 
racks, where the odor was so rank we could almost hear it 
emit itself, but certain of the party declared that it was 
preferable “to being shaken to death.” Personally, I 
had rather have spent the night as we are told Noah spent 
— than take the guyings inflicted upon Charley and 
oby. 

Tuesday dawned with a cobalt sky, without a cloud, and 
a gentle, crisp breeze out of the west. It was very early 
when we steamed out of Niantic harbor; the sun had not 
risen, but was hanging streamers on the peak of Watch 
Hill. We were all in excellent spirits, at peace with all 
mankind ; even George and Rafe forbore making allusions 
to Charley and Toby’s unsailorlike conduct of the pre- 
vious evening. We made a detour to avoid the reef, which 
bristled menacingly above the rippling waves. Every face 
wore a grave and thoughtful expresion, and I doubt if 
there was a man of us who failed to offer a silent thanks- 
giving for our miraculous preservation from destruction 
on those jagged rocks. 

Shortly after noon we rounded the Government break- 
water and tied up in front of the Ocean House, Block 
Island. Deciding it would hardly pay to make a half-day 
trip to the fishing banks, we put in the afternoon explor- 
ing the island. In one sense Block Island is as much a 
foreign land as Boora-boola, in the heart of Darkest 
Africa. Its natives are a race by themselves, and all are 
bound by more or less remote ties of consanguinity. So- 
ciety revolves in fixed concentrics about two points— 
“Old Cap’n Dodge” and “Cap’n Dodge,” father and son. 
Old Cap’n descended from “Old Gramp Dodge,” who 
seems to have been about the first inhabitant, and all to 
the manner born are more or less tinctured with “The 
Dodge Blood.” The people are very proud of their ex- 
clusiveness, and no high and mighty order is more jealous 
of possible encroachment. During the outing season 
strangers are freely admitted to the sacred precincts of 
New Shoreham (as the place is offically known), but the 
circumstances would be untoward indeed, and his creden- 
tials iron-clad, if an “outsider” were to pass muster there 
after Oct. 1. The island is merely a big sand dune, and 
was once a part of Long Island. But a restless and en- 
croaching ocean ate away the connecting isthmus‘and, but 
for the intervention of Uncle Samuel, would have lapped 
up the island itself and either have drowned the Dodge 
contingent or sent them as wanderers to the inhospitable 
wilds of Rhode Island or Connecticut. Hence the Dodges 
entertain a respect little short of reverence for the mighty 
breakwater which encompasses their island to the east- 
ward, 


We were awakened on Wednesday morning by the roar 
of the waves on the breakwater, a great wind having 
arisen during the night, and which now piped merrily out 
of the east and whistled weird tunes through the cordage 
of the fishing fleet at anchor in the “Pond.” The sky 
wore a gray aspect, with long streamers of cloud here 
and there, which Cap’n Dodge said meant more wind. As 
we gazed at the tumbling whitecaps out on the horizon, the 
prospect of taking our yacht out to the banks did not 
present itself favorably. It was then that Cap’n Dodge 
showed himself to be a philanthropist of the right sort. 
He had a schooner that was not in use, and if we'd reim- 
burse the crew for their time, we were welcome to the 
ship. It is not likely that a proposition was ever agreed 
to in less time than we closed the bargain for the schooner. 
It was a glorious sail to the banks, with the port gun’ale 
a foot under water, and we seven (for Capt Paul went 
along), perched like chicks on the opposite rail, drenched 
with the spume and searched through by the brine-laden 
gale. Shortly before noon we anchored on the banks. No 
land was visible, and all around us great waves shook 
their fleecy manes and roared and thundered. What 
time the schooner wasn’t kicking up behind or jabbing 
her nose under water, she was wiggling in a sideway mo- 
tion that completely upset one’s calculations when he 
essayed to walk. Toby and Charley got lines out, and, in 
fact, seemed to enjoy the situation, as did Capt. Paul. 
George started in to make a brave show at fishing, and he 
and Rafe actually got their lines out, but when a few 
minutes later, from my anchorage on a coil of rope by the 
mast, I looked to see what luck they were having, they had 
ignored their lines and sat looking at each other with ex- 
pressions of countenance that would have made a per- 
manent reputation for a Puck artist to have depicted. My 
own feelings were not in a particularly light vein just then, 
but I believe L would have laughed though I knew I was 
going to the bottom the next minute. couldn’t resist 
the desire to remind them of what they said about Charley 
and Toby on our first night out, and with ‘this laudable 
motive I tried to walk to them. I changed my mind, how- 
ever, after letting go my hold.of my rope coil. Just then 
the ship flew up behind and I flew down before, and 
didn’t stop until I fetched up in a gangway. A flight of 
steps invited descent, and I went down into a little cabin 
with bunks ranged along its sides. A pot-pourri of odors 
assailed my nostrils, but I ignored them in a sapere de- 
sire to reach a bunk, where I could lie down and hang on. 
Barely had I gotten myself firmly en: upon a fish- 
impregnated mattress than the motion of the schooner 
seemed suddenly to ston, and all of its former gymnastic?! 
gyrations to be transferred to my i organs. 
know of no language adequate to a description of my 
sensations for the few minutes that I lay in that bunk. 
It gained, however, for all sea sufferers every atom of 
sympathy I am ‘capable of experiencing. 

On regaining the deck I found the wind had shifted and 
was rapidly beating down the sea. Half an hour later all 
hands were fishing with all the nonchalance of old salts. 
Eeeling a tug at my line, I to haul in. Before I had 
half of the twenty fathoms of three-ply twist over the rail 
my fingers were cut and bleeding, and I was positive I'd 
hooked an anvil. Pop loaned me a pair of buckskin 


. 


loves, and at last I swung a 12-pound cod over the rail. 

p to this time there had been no more manifestation of 
game to the fish than would have been displayed by a 
rubber boot full of sand under similar circumstances. 
immediately pronounced against codfishing as a means of 
sport, and have had'no subsequent occasion to alter my 
decision. Practically the only thing to say in favor of cod- 
fishing is that there is_a great deal of it, or, in other 
words, there is no lack of fish, for they bite voraciously, 
and will keep at it as long as the fisherman does his part. 
There was such a marked falling off in the wind that the 
schooner crew declared that unless we cut fishing short 
and got under way the prospect was good for spending 
the night on the water. Subsequent developments proved 
the correctness of the assertion, and during the final stage 
of the return trip we drifted in on the flood tide. e 
had upward of a ton of fish—cod, hake, halibut and a big, 
ugly dog shark. We had no use for the fish, and readily 
accepted Cap’n Dodge’s proposition to take them for the 
hire of the schooner’s crew. One noteworthy effect of 
the trip was the appetites we took ashore with us. Toby 
took occasion now to open the commissary box for the 
first time. The disclosures of this act taught us all a les- 
son regarding the handling of perishable meats at sea. A 
dozen beautiful chicken broilers, six ribs of finest porter- 
house roast, a lot of crabs and miscellaneous forage. were 
spoiled past redemption. Although there still remained 
plenty of ice and everything was firm and frosty, yet the 
whole outfit was bad—actually stunk. One of the sailors 
who chanced to be present explained that it was a lack of 
ventilation that caused the trouble; that the gases from the 
various meats, having no mearis of exit, simply com- 
mingled, fermented and wrought ruin. We were bitterly 
disappointed, for Toby had given us an intimation of the 
feast he had in store for us. At his suggestion, how- 
ever, a couple of plump buck cod were cleaned and boiled 
till the flesh slipped from the bones; to this he added 
onions, potatoes and carrots, sliced fine, and placed the 
whole ‘in a tripod over the fire for forty-five minutes. 
Then, seasoning the mess, he served it hot, with plenty of 
good bread and butter, and I am frank to say that I have 
never relished a dinner more in my life. 

After a sound night’s sleep at the hotel, we awakened 
on Thursday morning to find the ocean as smooth as the 
proverbial mill pond, save for the never-ceasing “ground 
swell,” which rolled a sort of spit-curl surf along the 
coast line. A fairy track of glistening silver stretched 
from the breakwater over the mobile brine to the sun 
just emerging from the sea. Smoke from cottage chim- 
neys and a score of yachts united earth and sky in vertical 
intercalaries. We were unanimous in declaring it too fine 
a day to desecrate with anything so distinctly plebeian as 
codfishing, and decided to run over to Rocky Point, on 
eed Narragansett, and get a genuine Rhode Island clam- 

ake. 

“Better kind o’ hug the shore,” said Old Cap’n Dodge, 
shielding his eyes with his hand and scanning the east- 
ern horizon, just as we were putting off. “Ye kin take me 
fer a groun’ mole ef ther’ ain’t th’ biggest kind o’ nasty 
shindy a-brewin’ in thet ther’ mack’l sky,” and he hitched 
we “barn doors” and emitted a brutum fulmen of tobacco 
saliva. 

In deference to the Captain’s years and experience, no 
open protest was made to his prognostication at that time, 
but once out of earshot we railed at what pleased us to 
term his croaking without stint or reservation. “Beats 
all how old sea dogs always scent storms and gales even 
in the finest weather,” sagely observed Toby, and the im- 
plied sentiment was acquiesced in by all save Pop, who 
declared the Old Captain might not be fdr wrong, “ Cause 
my corns howl to beat the deck, same’s they always do 
when a storm’s coming.” But we frowned Pop and his 

rophecy to scorn, and steamed merrily around Beaver 
ail and up to the Narragansett, reaching the point in 
time to see the big bake opened. 

Those Rocky Point clambakes are too well and favor- 
ably known to require the support of my weak pen, but 
this one fact incident thereto may be properly noted: 
When occupied in their demolition, one loses all sense 
of the flight of time. Hence it was that when we emerged 
from the banqueting tent we found the weather had un- 
dergone a marked change. Patches of vapor, as if torn 
from some. storm cloud, were flying out of the east, and 
the wind came in wild, fierce blasts. 

“Reckon Old Cap. come pretty near knowing what he 
was talking about this morning,” said Capt. Paul, as we 
hurried down to the Comet, which was bowing her nose 
as if to welcome our return. Orders were given to the 
engineer to get all the speed possible out of the little six- 
horse-power engine, “For,” said Capt. Paul, “we can’t 
get to Block Island any too quick for safety.” I could 
swear that the corners of Toby’s mouth dropped an inch 
at this remark, but experience had taught me it was wise 
to make no comment. It was a jolly sail down the bay. 
The Comet, like a colt turned homeward, did wonderful 
stunts in speed; the water curled high by her bows, and a 
creamy wake maintained itself a mile astern. Barely had 
we passed Fort Adams, however, and sighted Point 
Judith, than the foaming tops of the tremendous seas 
breaking on the bar, told us that the Comet could not quit 
the harbor that day, so we put into Newport and went 
down to the headland and watched the storm, which in- 
creased to hurricanic magnitude before night. None of 
the Sound boats ventured out, and old salts told us it was 
the worst storm in many years. The upshot of the matter 
was that we had to stay tied up in harbor till the follow- 
ing Sunday morning, when we made a start at 2 o'clock, 

ot stuck in the mud trying to make a short cut, and lay 
Eve hours for the tide to lift us off. The expression of 
sentiment was not altogether ecclesiastical, despite the 
day, and cannot be repeated edifyingly. But we hustled 
when freed from the mud, reaching home soon after mid- 
night. We had four hours of actual fishing in a week’s 
outing. SAMUEL MANSFIELD STONE. 


Messrs. Thomas S. Marvel & Co., who are constructing 
the handsome, large house-boat ordered by the late Pierre 
Lorillard, have been directed to stop work on the boat by 
the executors of the estate. The boat is for sale, and as a 
buyer might have different ideas as to the interior ar- 
rangement, it'was decided not to go on with the work. 

nner 


Mr. Edwin Gould, N. Y. Y. C., has purchased from Mr. 
Richard Stevens the steam yacht Aileen, which is now un- 
der charter to Mr. W. B. Leeds. 
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Horseshoe Harbor Y. C. 


LARCH MONT—LONG ISLAND SOUND. 
Saturday, Aug. 10. 

THE annual regatta of the Horseshoe Harbor Y. C. was 
sailed in a fresh N.W. breeze on Saturday, Aug. 10. Pos- 
sum ran on Table Rock and withdrew, but was not dam- 
aged. The Regatta Committee was composed of Messrs. 

Thomas J. McCahill, Jr., W. S. Allen and Harry Bentz. 
The summary follows: 


Sloops—36ft. Class. 


- Corrected 
COON re Ee, UR ionsccneunssediense isi wennnse inp vias « 217 24 
ee Se SS ER ae eenbenans enaania Withdrew 

Sloops—25ft. Class. 
Siettig GR TOMI ON Ss oink cdhdecbeoes wos vesscenseese secdbecces 1 38 30 
: Raceabouts. 

Merrywing, H. M. Crane.........scceeees pcsaobrcdacteouces 1 33 15 
PORN, Hs Gs TOWER a sac tds cocci ccccvsccscccscscpessces 1 35 21 
Sloops—21ft. Class. 

I ti I ca cietitndaincnccadeesudbeateunsees 1 43 39 
Sloops—8ft. Class. 

Cricket, Harold Pryer.............. namie ongipedeniieted 1 4 16 
Sora, W. Hoey, Jr...... Deaibaseenhensseenbedseodnsevcoerses 1 49 17 
Catboats—30ft, Class. 
es i Be tes 5 Ohvnncodocniscccetncececsesevesces 1 36 44 
Catboats—25ft. Class. 

OS Si cas aun Sea tanbendencdoderncasecececnesouns 1 49 57 
Catboats—21ft. Class. 

RO ge = a a ee 2 02 09 
Ey TINE, VOM POMNOGIET. ccc cccccdcccccocccsecscescesi 211 31 
18ft. Class. 

EE Be Wo vc ewtcchbe0ebcbccvcssvacesetesens 2 06 34 


TOO, i Sire a cee oa ae cca launenmennene 
Askme, G. G. Tyson 





The winners were Oiseau, Don, Merrywing, Montauk, 
Cricket, Nymph, Arrow, Vera, Kazaza and Scout. 


Yacht Club Notes. 


On Friday, Aug. 9, in a race from Shelter Island to 
New London and return, Mr. Mortimer B. Fuller’s sloop 
yacht Helen defeated: Mr. Clifford V. Brokaw’s Mab II. 
by 5m. on the run to New London. On the return run 
Mab defeated Helen by 6m. 


The Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. has received a challenge 
for a series of races next year for the Seawanhaka cup 
from the White Bear Y..C., of St. Paul, Minn. The Black 
Rock Y. C., of Bridgeport, Conn., has also sent a chal- 


lenge. 
Rue 


The annual regatta of the Shelter Island Y. C. was 
sailed in a strong S.W. breeze on Saturday, Aug. 10. The 
special race for Commodore and Vice-Commodore’s cups 
also was sailed. Class N boats sailed over the club’s in- 
side, twelve-mile course. In addition to the regular prizes 
offered by the club for yachts of Classes K, L and M, the 
race also counted in Classes L and M in one leg for cups 
offered in Class M by Vice-Com. Otto E. Lohrke and 
Com. Charles Lane Poor respectively. The winners were 
Dorwina, H. L. Ward; Leda, Harry Maxwell, and Mab 
II, C. V. Brokaw. Rear-Com. Smith’s cup was won by 
Leda. In the series races, Class I, Effort scored two 
points, Mira one. In Class M, Marion scored three 
points, Martha two and Helen one point. 


The annual meeting of the Sag Harbor Y. C. was held 
at Sag Harbor on Saturday, Aug. 3. It was voted to have 
an open race on Saturday, Aug. 31, and a club race on 
Saturday, Sept. 7. The race will be for sharpies, catboats 
and sloops. 

On motion the following resolution was passed : 

“Resolved, That the system of measurement of the Long 
Island Yacht Racing Association be adopted by this club, 
to apply to all boats over 25ft., over-all measurement. The 
present system used by this club to apply to all boats un- 
der 25ft. over-all measurement.” 

The following officers were unanimously elected: Com., 
James Herman Aldrich; Vice-Com., Addison M. Youngs; 
Sec’y, John H. Hunt; Treas., J. A. Udall; Regatta Com- 
mittee, James H. Aldrich, George Kiernan, H. M. La 
Mont; Official Measurer, Addison M. Youngs; Dock 
Commissioner, J. A. Udall. 


Newly elected officers of the Greenville Y. C. are: Com., 
Alfred Wenzel; Vice-Com., George Ruffle; Rear-Com., 
Charles Johnson; Fin. Sec’y, William Brown; Rec. Sec’y, 
C. J. Leach; Treas., C. P. Boos. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


James M. Smith, of Port ig aay L. I., is build- 
ing, from his own design, a 6oft. launch for Mrs. W. Mc- 
Mills, of New York. The boat will be named Augusta, 
and will be finished about Sept. 1. Augusta is 6oft. long 
and is 10ft. beam, with a depth of 4¥%ft. Her frame is 
of white oak and hackmatack. There are 52 2x3 frames, 
1ft. apart in the clear. The planking is of ceday, Iin. thick, 
copper fastened. The engine bed is of yellow pine, 6x12. 
The bed covers ten pairs of frames, and is strongly 
riveted through all. The boat will be fitted with a 40 
horse-power Standard engine. A shaft extending 61it. 
beyond the stern post will carry a 3ft. propeller. The 
cake will be 37ft. long, mahogany finish, with all the 
There will be a cockpit 7'4ft. 


Mr. Russell A. Alger, Jr., has purchased from Mark- 
land Molson, Commodore of the Royal St. Lawrence 
Y. C., his yacht Red Coat, which defended the Seawanhaka 
cup last year. di a 


Messrs. Huntington & Seaman have sold the auxiliary 
ketch Cero for Dr. E. M. Culver to Messrs. A. B. Clafflin 
and A. K. Matthews, of New York. Cero was built by A. 
C. Brown & Sons. Tottenville, in 1809, from designs by 
R. M. Munroe. She is 62ft. over all, 5rft. on the water- 
line, 18ft. beam and 3ft. 6in. draft. She is equipped with 
al gasolene engine. Dr. Culver used Cero 
for tarpon fshing off the coast of Florida. She left Cocoa- 
nut Grove on July 12 and made the outside trip as far as 
Delaware Bay,.and then came through the canal, making 





modern improvements. 
long. 


FOREST AND. STREAM. 


the trip to Tottenville in twelve days. The new owners 

- of the yacht will use her for shooting trips on Shinnecock 

Bay, and later on Chesapeake Bay, and probably Florida. 
RRe 

Mr. Winthrop Rutherfurd has purchased from Mr. H. 

Yale Delan the 30-footer Dorothy, and has chatiged her 

name to Barbara, 

RRer 


It is with pleasure that we acknowledge the receipt of a 
new yachting directory which has been published by Mr. 
Frank A. Ingraham, of Bristol, R. I. The book is of 
great value, not only to all yachtsmen, but to the business 
community as well, or, at least, that portion of it that has 
to do with the yachting world. The work has been most 
carefully compiled, is handsomely gotten up and should 
meet with a prompt and generous sale. 


Rifle Range and Gallery. 


— 
Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club. 


San Francisco, Cal.—The Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club held 
its postponed shoot on July 28. Mr. C. J. Barnes, of the Colorado 
bund delegation was our guest. He led with the rifle. (He made 
the most phenomenal run in the bund shoot, making 14 red flags, 
‘3 inch centers, in 17 shots—8 of them being consecutive. This he 
did with Young’s combination of FFF Semi-Smokeless powder.) 
W. G. Hoffman led with the pistol, and P. A. Becker with re- 
volver. Scores, Columbian target ritle, 200yds.—C. J. Barnes 48, 
F. O. Young 51. G. M. Barley 57, W. G. Hoffman 61, Ed Hovey 
1, Dr. Twist 110. 

Repeating rifles, Creedmoor count—Grant 40, 
Stulz 37, Carlin 38, Krase 33. 

Pistol, 50vds.—W. G. Hoffman 42, C. M. Daiss 43, F. O. Young 
44, O. Feudner 47, Dr. Hunsaker 71, Mrs. Waltham 85. 

Revolver—P. A. Becker 48, Dr. Hunsaker 78, Dr. Twist 111. 

.22 ritle, Hyds.—F. S. Washburn 21, Hoffman 22, Mrs. Waltham 
24, Allen 38. 

The above were the best scores of the day—unfavorable weather. 

Regular shoot, Aug. 4, Ed Hovey led with the rifle, a .38 Win- 
chester, finishing with a 1, the last shot of the day. Dr. Twist 
felt proud when it was announced that he was high with pistol 
and .22 rifle, but Daiss took away some of his glory in beating 
his score with the revclver. Best scores: 

Rifle, 200yds-—-Ed Hovey, 48, 65, 74, 65; W. G. 
A. B. Dorrell, 51, 53, 55, 68, 64; G. M. 
Young, 69, 73, 65; Dr. J. F. 
Hunterman, 137. 

Pistol, 50yds.—Dr. J. F. Twist, 48, 49, 57, 
48, 55; W. G. Hotfman, 51, 67, 67, 68; 
62, 75. 

Revolver—C. M. 
50, 65, 68; F. 
saker, 89. 

.22 rifle, yds. 
78, 79, S84. 





Hunterman 38, 


Hoffman, 49; 
3arley, 65, 70, 69, 66; F. O. 
Twist, 72, 80, 91; E. A. Allen, 109; 


60, 61, 63; F. O. Young, 
Dr. H. W. Hunsaker, 59, 


Daiss, 46, 58, 63, 64; A. J. 


Brannagan, 47, 49, 
O. Young, 51 


65; P. Becker, 57, 69; Dr. Hun- 






Dr. J. F. Twist, 23, 23, 24, 24, 27, 28, 29; A. Scott, 
F. O. Youne, Sec’y. 


- Grapshooting. 


———<e»—_— 





If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 


Fixtures. 


Aug. 8-9.—Lafayette, Ind.—Fifteenth annual tournament of the 
Lafayette Gun Club. Amateur. John Blistain, Sec’y. 

Aug. 13-15.—Vicksburg, Miss.—Vicksburg Gun Club and Fish 
and Game Protective Association’s tournament; $300, and $200 
in prizes added. 

ug. 14.—Ossining, N. Y.—Merchandise clay bird tournament 
. Se Oosining Gun Club; clam bake; brass band. C. G. Bland- 
urd, Capt, 

Aug. 14.—Trenton, N. J.—Contest for championship of Mercer 
county, between Messrs, C. A. Comp, holder, and W. B. Widman, 
challenger. 


Aug. 15.—Sherburne, N. Y.—Eherburne Gun Club’s tourna- 
ment. J. F. Paddelford, Sec’y. , 

Aug. 14-16.—Colchester Beach, Md.—Sixth annual midsummer 
tournament, under the management of Messrs. J. R. Malone and 
. M. Hawkins, of Baltimore; two days at targets; one day at live 

irds; added money and merchandise prizes. 

Aug. 15-17.—Ottawa, Can.—First_annual tournament of the 
Dominion Trapshooting and Game Protective Association, on the 
grounds of the St. Hubert Gun Club. A. W. Throop, Sec’y-Treas. 

Aug. 18.—Oshkosh, Wis.—Fourth annual tournament of the 
Winnnebago Gun Club. 

Aug. 19-2i—Asheville, N. C.—Three-day tournament under the 
auspices of Maj. E. P. McKissick and Col. J. T. Anthony; dis- 
tance handicaps; $100 per a | a John Parker, Mgr. 

nd. 


cal 21-22.—Bass Lake, —Tournament of the Peru Gun 
ub. 

Aug. 23—Pleasant Hill, Mo.—Fifth annual sweepstake and mer- 
chandise tournament of the Pleasant Hill Colored Gun Club. 
T. H. Cohron, Sec’y. 


Aug. 27-30.—Okoboji, Ia.—Lake Okoboji Amateur tournament, 
at Arnold’s Park; $400 added. For programmes, address E. C. 
Hinshaw. 7 

Sept. 2.—Ilion, N. Y.—Amateur shoot of the Remington Gun 
Club. W. H. Grimshaw, Sec’y. 

Sept. 2.—Meriden, Conn.—Labor ~~ tournament of the Parker 
Gun Club. Also Bristol sheep bake. C. S. Howard, Sec’y. 

Sept. 2.—Albany, N. Y.—Bluerock tournament of the Forester 
Gun Club. H. i. Valentine, Mgr. 

Sept. 2-3.—Union City, Ind.—Tournament of the Parent Grove 
Gun Club. 

Sept. 2-3.—Portland, Me.—Maine State tournament, under the 
auspices of the Portland Gun Club. S. B. Adams, secretary. 


Sept, 2-3.—Richmond, Va.—Second annual tournament of the 
Virginia Trapshooters’ Association. Mr. John Parker, Mgr. Mr. 
3a & Tignor, Sec’y. 


Sept. 3-6.—Lake Okoboji, Ia.—Indian tournament, to be held at 
Arnold’s Park; $800 added. C. W. Budd, Arnold’s Park, Iowa. 
Sept. 19-20.—Alton, Ill.—Two-day tournament of the Piasa Gun 


ub. 
Sept. 20-21.—Titusville, Pa.—First annual tournament of the 
Titusville Gun Club. H. Pfeiffer, Sec’y. : 
Sept. 24-26.—Cincinnati, O.—Cincinnati Gun Club’s annual handi- 
cap target tournament; $300 added. Charles F. Dreihs, Sec’y. 
Sct. §-11.—St. Thomas, Ont.—Tom Donley’s fifth annual tourna- 
ment; live birds and _targets. 
Haverhill, Mass.—Series of 


rize shoots every Saturday, June 
1 to Aug. 31, given by the 


averhill Gun Club. S. G. iller, 


Newark, N. J.—South Side Gun Club target shoot every Sat- 
urday afternoon. ee 

Chicago, Ill.—Garfield Gun Club’s live-bird trophy shoots, first 
and third Saturdays of each month. Grounds, West Monroe street 
at Fifty-second avenue. Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 


CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. , 


Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—Two miles beyond Jamaica, on 
L LB Trains direct to grounds. Completely appointed 
shooting grounds always ready for matches, club shoots or private 
practice. Café and hotel accommodations. 

Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—Weekly shoot of the New 
Utrecht Gun Club—Saturdays. 5 

Sept. 10-14.—Interstate Park, L. I—New York State shoot, under 
the auspices of the New Utrecht Gun Club; $750 added. 


INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION CONTESTS. 
Elmer E. Shaner, Manager. 


Aug. 1-9.—Providence, R. I.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Providence Gun Club. R. C. 


Aug. 21-3.—Auburn, Me.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
v---* under the auspices of the Auburn Gun Club. L. A. Barker, 


- tdladteih se! ois lee mii le ees 
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DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Mr. H. Pfeiffer, secretary of the Titusville (Pa.) Gun Club, writes 
us as follows: “The Titusville Gun Club takes pleasure in an- 
nouncing Sept. 20 and 21, 1901,‘as the dates decided upon for hold- 
ing its first annual tournament. The club was organized one year 
ago, from entirely raw material, and after about nine months’ active 
practice we have a half-score of shooters who average regularly from 
80 to 90 per cent. and better. We are young, but we believe in 
expansion. We are anxious to try conclusions with some of the 
“regulars.”” Therefore, we extend a cordial invitation to all lovers 
of trapshooting to join us on the above dates for a general good 
time. We have elegant grounds and a fine club house right beside 
the electric road, and will endeavor to make our guests glad that 
they came. Programmes are now out and ready for distribution. 
Address all inquiries to Henry Pfeiffer, secretary.” he pro- 
gramme provides ten events each day, at 10, 15, 20 and 25 blue- 
rocks; entrance $1, $1.50, $2, and $2.50. Rose system, ratio 8, 5,.3 
and 2. Targets 2 cents. Grounds open Sept. 19 for practice; targets 
1 cent. All paid representatives may shoot f. t. o. Guns and am- 
munition forwarded to P. O. Bue, Diamond street, will be de- 
livered on the grounds. For further information, address the 
secretary. 

* 


The programme of the fifth annual merchandise and sweepstake 
tournament of the Pleasant Hill Gun Club, at Pleasant Hill, Mo., 
Aug. 23, is for colored shooters, and is sensibly and attractively 
arranged. White shooters are invited. Two sets of traps will be 
used, Sergeant system. The division of moneys will be by the Rose 
system. Targets 1 cent. Shooting commences at 9:30. There are 
seven merchandise events, open only to colored shooters. There 
are ten events, open to all, at 10 and 15 targets, 75 cents and $1 
entrance, $1 and $1.50 added money in each event. The live-bird 
championship, with a special match between Messrs. E. R. Nut- 
tall, of Ohiowa, Neb., and T. H. Cohron, of Pleasant Hill, is one 
of the main features. Those who desire to enter this event should 
forward $6.25 to the secretary, T. H. Cohron, so that he will know 
the number of entries, and therefore the number of birds to order, 
Mr. Cohron writes us that “present indications point to bring- 
ing together more colored shooters at our coming shoot than ever 
was known of before, as well as some of the white representative 
ones, who have promised to be present also and participate 
with us.” 

7 


The Winnebago Gun Club, of Oshkosh, 
it will hold its fourth annual tournament at Heisenger’s Park, on 
Aug. 18. There are thirteen events on the programme, one of 
which is at 25 targets, for the Wisconsin championship. There is 
a total of 200 targets in the events, with a total entrance of $20. 
Expert amateurs not residents of the State, and all professionals, 
will be handicapped 1 bird in 10, 2 birds in 15, 3 birds in 20, and 
4 birds in 25 bird events. First high gun in all events will re- 
ceive $8; second, $5; third, $8. Shooting begins at 9 A. M. sharp. 
Refreshments on grounds. 

R 


Mr. Franklin Stearns, president of the V. T. S. A., Richmond, 
Va., writes us that the indications are that there will be an attend- 
ence evceeding 150 at the Association’s second annual tournament, 
Sept. 2, 3 and 4. There will be $100 added money to the target 
events. The handicap jive bird event of the third day has been 
changed to class shooting, instead of high guns. The celebrated 
expert, Mr. Joon Parker, will manage the tournament. Over 100 
Virginians have signified their intention to participate. 


2 


Mr. Oswald Von Lengerke. of the firm of Von Lengerke & 
Antcine, Chicago, I1l., was a visitor in the gun district of New 
York on Monday of this week. A smooth shave gave him much 
the appearance of a prosperous bishop, so much so that many 
of his friends for a moment after meeting him were uncertain 
of his identity. He mentioned that. shooting matters were active 
about Chicago. Mr. Von Lengerke, while modest in respect to 
his trap shooting abilities, is an expert of rare skill. 


The programme of the first annual tonrnament of the Dominion 
of Canada Trap Shocting and Game Protective Association, to 
be held on the grounds of the St. Hubert Gun Club, Ottawa, 
Canada, Aug. 15, 16 and 17, offers liberal prizes. The Mail Trophy, 
valued at $300, is offered as a prize in the team match on the 
third day. A handicap will be imposed in all events, save the 
team match. Agerts and experts, free targets only. The secre- 
tary is Mr. A. W. Throop. . 


Wis., announces that 


The programme of the New York State shoot will be ready 
for distribution in the near future. There will be $750 in added 
money, and no percentages taken from thé purses for any pur- 
pose. There also wil! be a list of merchandise prizes, each of 
sterling worth. The president of the New Utrecht Gun Club, 
Mr. Walter F. Sykes, has been actively engaged for some days 
in making all the preliminary arrangements, and has them nearly 
completed. 

w 


Aug. 21 and 22, at Auburn, Me., the Interstate Association gives 
its last target tournament of the season. Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, 
with Messrs. Sharer, has been taking a vacation in the east 
between the Providence and Auburn tournaments, a much needed 
rest. after the strenuous activities and responsibilities incident to 
his maragerial office. The Auburn tournament has ten events 
each day, at 15 and 20 targets, alternately, $1.50 and $2 entrance. 


a 
Capt. A. w. Money, Oakland, N. J., offers $25 reward for the 


return of his Parker gun, which was stolen from him on July 20 
on the train, between Oakland and Vaterson, N. | The gun’s 
number is 90,635. It shows signs of wear, is about lbs. in 
weight, has a 30in. barrel, a Silvers recoil pad, and was formerly 
owned by Mr. John Hull. 

» 


Aug. 24, the contest for the E. C. cup, emblematic of the cham- 
pionship of the State of New Jersey at targets, will take place 
at Freehold, N. J., between Messrs. Vanderveer and Gardiner. 
A match same day and place wiil be shot between team~e of the 


Freehold Gun Club and the South Side Gun Club, of Newark. 
Zz 


Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, who is eminent as an authority on all 
matters pertaining to trapshooting. indorses our views on the 
subject of “‘dusted” targets, as will be noted on reference to a 
cemmunication from him, published elsewhere in our trap columns 
this week. 

z 


In a twelve-man team shoot between the Maple City Gun Club 
and the Fremont Gun Club, Aug. 8, the former won by a score of 
260 to 239, at Fremont, ©. Each man shot at 25 targets, 


- 
In the contest for the Western Canada championship, at Win- 
nipeg, Man., Aug. 1, Mr. P. Johnson, a B class man, tied with 
D. Bain, an A cless man, and won, 


z 
In a match at 25 live birds, between Meere. Cunningham and 
Gentlemen, at Watson’s Park, on Aug. 6, the former won by a 
score of 23 to 15. 
Zz 


Mr. C. M. Stark, of Dunbarton, N. H., offers a challenge of 
special interest to the trapshooters of his State. 


ie BERNARD WATERS. 
Which ? 

Syracuse, N. Y., Aug. 12.—J. J. 11. and S. G. were shooting in a 
25-target race, one man up, five unknown traps. J. J. H. had 2 
straight and S. G. had 19, five men to shoot. S. G. bet $1 to $10 
with J. i H. that he would beat him. 1. J. H. missed his last 
target. 5. G. got his last 5 straight, making a tie. S. G, claims it 
was a draw. Honey was paid to J 1., as he claimed that 5. G. 
did not beat him, but tied. 

Where will a letter reach Sim Glover? FALSTAFF. 

{In the oid days, when the trapshooting world accepted its 
rulings from the horse-racing world, it was held that a tie divided, 
regardless of the special agreement. Thus it was held that, if A 
declared he would beat R, the latter, who was passive, was assumed 
to take the active converse of the proposition—that is, that he would 
beat A. The modern rulings have been modified, at times. The 
proposition is as follows: 5S. G. bets that he will beat J. J. H. 
Di he beat g i; H.? He did not. He therefore lost. “A letter 
addressed to $. Glover, care Von Lengerke & Detmold, 318 Broad- 
way, New York, will reach him.] . 
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Broken and Dusted Targets. 


Provipence, R. 1, Aug. 10.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
article “Broken and Dusted Targets” in your issue of Aug. 3 
strikes me forcibly as being correct in every particular. A “dusted 
target” has certainly been hit by one or more pellets of shot; 
therefore, if we wish to preserve the equity of the competition it 
should be scored “broken” just the same as we do a target that 
has a small “chip” knocked from it by perhaps one pellet of shot. 

It would seem to me that the time is ripe for a radical change in 
the trapshooting rules in force at the present time. 

Ermer E. Saaner. 





_ Utica, N. Y., Aug. 11.—According to my experience, the scor- 
ing of dusted targets is all wrong, and I want to tell you why. In 
the first place, if it is a dusted target you want, a modified cylin- 
der choke, No. 11 shot, with a pattern of 4 feet at 30 yards you 
would have over 9) per cent dusted and mot broken. 

Gun right, loaded right and pointed right, over 99 per cent 
will go up in smoke. 

What I claim, and a great majority of 90 per cent shots will 
agree with me, is that a target should be stopped, broken apart, at 
least a piece larger than any wad. Give the referee no chance 
to favor friend or foe. Make his duties so simple that a child 
can referee. 

If it.is right to score a dusted target, then it is right to score 
a pigeon that has been shot at and feathered. 

Who desires the credit on a duck pass?—the man that gets the 
feathers, or the man that gets the duck? Same thing—allow a 
dusted target to score, you are putting a premium on bad work. 

E. D. Furrorp. 

{The points raised by Mr. Fulford in the foregoing interesting 
communication deserve profound consideration, for he is a gentle- 
man of vast experience in trap shooting matters, and has given 
them profound thought. Nevertheless, we differ radically from 
Mr. Fulford on the matter in question, and would submit, for his 
consideration, and for the consideration of other shooters, the 
jollowing comments on his contention: 

First, we do not think that a modified cylinder choke, with. No. 
11 shot, at 30 yards, 4-foot pattern, would make over 9) per cent 
dusted targets, and we seriously doubt whether it would dust 50 
per cent. A few weeks since, we saw some fairly good shots on 
the grounds of the Brooklyn Gun Club experimenting with car- 
tridges loaded with No. 10 shot, using their regular choke bore 
uns, and they could neither break nor dust one in five. If Mr. 
Fulford cared to give his contention in this respect’a practical 
test, and report upon it, there would then be more accurate data. 

That a gun right, loaded right and pointed — will perform 
well, no one will dispute, but the capabilities of the gun is not 
the standard by which to measure the skill of a mass of indi- 
viduals. If the standard is made so high as to be beyond the 
skill of the average shooter, or beyond the possibilities of his 
time and means, interest and support will fall away accordingly. 

His contention that a target should be stopped, and that a 
piece larger than a wad should be broken therefrom, and that 
the great majority of 90 per cent shots will agree with him on 
this point, is. fallacious. First ef all a single pellet of shot may 
knock off a large piece from the edge of a target, where several 
shot, hitting in precisely the same place, may knock off an equal 
quantity, or more, yet grind it to dust; thus the dusted target 
may really be the better hit. Indeed, sometimes an entire target 
is “snuffed out,” nothing being left visible to the eye except a 
thin film of finely ground dust; thus there is no “perceptible 
»iece,”” and, underea strict enforcement of the rules, such would 
e a lost target. In a horse race, the horse which wins need not 
have his whole body ahead of his nearest competitor. He can 
win by a nose, and sometimes by an eyelid. In a rowing contest, 
the size of the piece of the board which comes in ahead does 
not determine whether the race is won or not. If one boat comes 
in ahead of the other, be the margin ever so small, it determines 
the winner. In rifle shooting, the merest graze of the bullseye. 
4s considered a good hit of it. And so with other competitions; 
skill and excellence, not quantity of an object, are considered. 
Moreover, the target, as an indicator of skill, is not a fixed quan- 
tity. It has different degrees of toughness, according to the tem- 
perature, and presents different suriaces, according to wind and 
flights; thus a shot which might be an excellent break under 
certain degrees of target surface and temperature might be a 
dusted target under certain other varying conditions, and, indeed, 
might be a miss. ; 

A referee who was required to determine whether a piece was 
or was not larger than a gun wad would have the beginning of 
his sorrows. All his troubles theretofore, would appear the merest 
trifles, if not pleasant happenings. Instead of making “his duties 
so simple that a child can referee,” it would tax his powers to 
a degree greater than they are taxed at present. Would it not 
simplify matters to allow him to rule that the target is hit when 
it is hit, rather than to compare pieces of targets 40 yards away 
in the air with ideal gun wads in his mind? 

Mr. Fulford says above, “If it is right to score a dusted target, 
then it 1s right to score a pigeon that has been shot at and feath- 
ered.” This is rather an untortunate reference in support of his 
argument, inasmuch as the question of whether the pigeon is hit 
at all or not does not determine the merit of the shooter’s per- 
formance. The question is, can it be gathered within bounds? 
No doubt but what Mr. Fulford, as well as all other experienced 
shooters, have scen pigeons gathered and scored as dead which 
were not hit at all. They flipped up in the air, were shot at 
while in the air, were missed, yet were gathered, and thereby 
was fulfilled all that was imposed by the rules. 

Sometimes a quarter of a target 1s blown away in dust. Now, 
what is the reason that it is not as good a break as if the one- 
quarter were knocked off in one chunk? 

Mr. Fulford referred to the majority of 9) per cent shooters. 
This is a matter which interests all shooters.] 


WESTERN TRAPS. 
Garden City Gun Club. 


Watson’s Park, Chicago, Aug. 10.—The monthly shoot of the 
Garden City Gun Club had seven contestants in the club event. 
Palmer and O’Brien tied on 15. The scores follow: 


Alabaster, 0.........ccccseccceccnvecscnccsseeess 1111222222022112 —1l4 





Palmer 221112121111122 —15 
Rust, 3... 112221002110001100—11 
Barto, 1. #22211211211*211 —14 
SO, coe SLU. oat Cec ueay pose eb ises Ok we sae 202101120212111 —12 
Young, 2102021121110101 —12 
EAD. Vii pisevundh beet rucidarskucks tend 2122210111221111 —15 
Ten birds, entrance $5: 

DE an csnscunil 0202222222 8 O’Brien ........... 012*111212— 8 
OED’ cbiwitanvocs 1211021222— 9 Young . .0111010112— 7 
TE vc capessetene 1112111122—10  Quade ............. 2000212022— 6 





Chicago Gun Club. 


Chicago, Aug. 10.—Herewith find the scores of the Chicago Gun 
Club’s shoot of to-day in the weekly 25-target handicap. 

Steck wins high gun. A. W. Morton wins handicap trophy 
same event. 

Messrs. Edwards, Elias, Colburn, Bitner, and Cop are not mem- 
bers. They belong to the Grand Crossing Club. 

In the monthly trophy, handicap in rise, Bowles won at 18yds. 

The Chicago vs, Grand Crossing team shoot will be held next 
Saturday, on the Chicago grounds. There will be no shooting on 
the grounds on that day. The Grand Crossing members will 
shoot their trophy shoot on the Chicago grounds on that day: 

Monthly trophy, handicap: ; 





MERE ore Aidt i. osu Peace ipsbeno ee 111111011011110—12 
Ce ee a sk eee ree 111101101110111—12 
et IT TEs nt nin ci sn sugte ciieveabavuaner ie 000111011111010— 9 
Dr Arnold, 16 . .111100011101101—10 
Bitner, 16 010101111100101— 9 
TERS . .000110110010100— 6 
at nce . ..010110111111110—11 
UE WR oS Devs covagiesNceeasctaeies . .111000001010101— 7 
ER nar. cota ca'pted Sokwotoense ove . 1111111116114 
RI TD. 6... on0sssecuatpnncedpsapeownsensenee 011011111110111—12 
Bea, BB. cncnshies panansianessnenenven ten 111161111011110—12 
SE ee re ee 100111110111111—11 
Cn Tn...) ce onebibacsuepanhbhbs enn enanne 010010010100010— 5 
EEE... .nadh n> absndobechdbanscebeous cake 112011011111111—13 
ae SRN Sa a LP rl io tone 110001000110111— 8 
SE ie ene Dt at ce 1110010101w - 


Bowles wins monthly trophy. 
Weekly handicap, 25 targets: 
Broke. Hdcp. Total. 
. -1011010101111111010101000—15 s 2B 
. -1112200111111011011111110—20 3 3 






FOREST AND STREAM. 


SEED. cowegrersvenseencsy 1111191111111201111101111—23 
RS ae -- -1010101011011111111101111—19 


Mrs Carson .. ., 1120111119191111100111101—21 
DOE 9. ccs secs oe -11111911300149111111 1111121 
-10001 110010101—12 


CNSR KOMON 
EERESERSR 


Morton ..,......+++++ 1011113011110101011101101—18 
B. Ti) MATOOR, 20065. .ccc00 0101111101111011110111111—20 
eee 0010111101010100110011110—14 
AEE o covcccccecsoneseced 1111101111111101110111011—21 


Bowles and A. W. Morton, handicap trophy, tie Steck, high gun. 
Second tie: 








Bowles .... covecveesccpoccved 0111111011— 8 2 10 

AW BGG. oy0006s cevccanspesencep sued 1111111111—10 2 10 
Third tie: 

OGIOS ‘vives tivensived 1010010010 A W Morton........... 1110111111 


-Bive Jeans. 
Garfield Guo Club. 


Chicago, Aug. 10.—The appended scores were made to-day on 
the occasion of the first trophy shoot of the third Series. In the 
series just closed Class A was captured by Hellman on 92 per 
cent., Class B by Dorman on 86.4 cent, Class C by our one- 
armed amateur on 67.6 per cent. P's. Boa won Class A trophy 
sodey on 24, Dr. Meek Class B on 22, W. T. Johnson Class C on 


The day was Pas. as far as temperature was concerned, but a 
rather stiff wind blew across the traps, making the shooting some- 
what difficult. 
In spite of the coufter attractions of the yacht races and horse 
races, twenty-two members took part in the trophy shoot, and sev- 
eral others came later. 
First trophy shoot, 25 targets: 


SE UR re ae 1111000111110101011011111—18 
AD DMB 6 oii ccs ccescsscvcestcseson 1010111010111111110011110—18 
| ee ee -1120111010111111110011111—20 
DRED ivonensenvbwosctccenecsesevesd 0001111110110110000000111—12 
Phe sib coed baxdecbsels sbeheraneueen 0100010001100101000010001— 8 
BED BG, ones cscedss ee poe ee cocsccccees 1111100111010011111011111—19 
WF DP JORIER. isc cece ccvesevecoccstecneese 1201012021111111111111110—24 
Si TL eens hdvpichatacess$obbeseee sted 0111010110111111011011111—19 
Se ME CR cb adie vibashuss scowisevessuel 0110101001011011010010110—13 
PM. Scacnibieheswhetiecuscsessosebeat 1211111121111111110011011—22 
PE cdib dct etn bEui bh awesocdvesecseneee 100010000000 1001100111001— 8 
20d SER iuahcn sabesesees seve cbdepouel 111111111110111111110111—22 
5 TIER: 5 ons cnc vdisvesvecsecssveceed 0011101001000100000000011— 8 


eBaiice os ocasesctescecteun 01001111.1113110100001010—14 
1010011101111111111001001—17 
1011010110110101110011101—16 
~  EN00000001191911191111101—24 
--110120111111100111.1011111—20 
- 0111101101111101110111010—18 
1120111111111111111011111—23 















PL.  cvisrtenesh cs cceeieebs ecieleac ci 1110111011010111101111000—17 
RROD 6d ios wos vsenbegevesweonsercah 0121191111111111111110111—23 
Bo Wet MIB aoa wed d oe'veebetesedsiedestevak 1101011191101110111101011—19 
Sweepstakes: 
_, Events: 2 iS Serge 3 
Z Targets: 10 15 1 WwW WwW WwW 
SEP tend Uwewethietedeswosneuebedsdstusahus 4 6 | Cerra 
 Sepnpsvancne kiacehsebixceedseueb een Dae SLE “cn 
> ND? Js ci bok bnstbssoeevieeorensaies . 3 Om ve 
SEEN \neacs ewe weebsib'vodenstocsubeb ves Dome Be sa 
SL cviesstvewins ee>enhieh>inoeeeha sae h i © os 6s 
NN so tosseeucenscepdeustuseebuss¥ivbeee 7a OrRD 4 
PN, i Suvévebowsvepebsovssdinbdessuueastd 9138 428. 7 
Thomas ...... —-. 2.ap © Bsr 
oe GE ws co0s nD: od he: oh 
Dr Meek. re eer 
Leete . 1 ss n> o>) Ge 
Jomes ...... 8 910 9 6 
PD scupecsvsusinssseakbeinaeaianes 7 9 76 4 
Drinkwater Se » 3 2s 
SOREDD. ods evccccces sae - ee wa eh 
MEE Bsavs ovoteacsewibidesd wee S O<8-6 
Sh sath auhencsebubenasesese shadied 14410WwW 9 
SE acssaudsebapetsxssscserne oe es. a’ oe 
BESS SHOW 2000 csccccccccesencencspe en0e ares on on. Be 
BIER no cceiseccsecsecsesevessess ay. sith 3B 6 «9 W 
E W Eaton dons Si. ib, ~ a: eae 
SN -wiuceveccvansoaebastentarine Sans ly 0b b 9 Ww 
Smedes 


Winnipeg Tournament. 


_, Wrnnipec, Man.—The fifth annual trapshooting tournament, held 


in conjunction with the great fair of the Winnipeg Industrial Ex- 
hibition Association on Aug. 1 and 2, was a great success. On 
the first day, one of the main events was the Western Canada 
championship, which was won by Mr. P. Johnson. Another feature 
of the day’s competition was the fine shooting of Mrs. Johnson, of 
Minneapolis, who broke 92 out of 112. The scores made Aug. 1 
are as follows: 











Events: 123 45 678 9 Shot 
Targets: 15 15 BS 15 20 10 15 10 15 at. Broke. 
DT. sanaboencshenecaneewne 812401212 7ll 2.. 1) 105 
SN ©. 911 ..1214 412 814 115 $4 
TE cacch seacentnbenwan 13 8..1011 910 910 = 115 80 
Warren BD. ue ..8 8. 90 62 
Lemon .... 1213391315..11 212 15 ii7 
Dr Allen . .- 6b... 3191018 718 115 101 
Carruth ..... ---5 1212..1417 418 513 115 90 
ML, svedhe pa .--- 1412 ...13918 812 814 115 9 
BA <eics caer nese. +2 120..1211 §15 813 115 86 
A Iverson ........ ones, Bene. 0s EE se. Bae... ae 86 
DET doipohtabasnse sy 3) Oe OS Fae % 87 
SEE Sscosesescess --- 111004. ee at 80 61 
OE cnvgnesdaccponekere ae ns 30 16 
TE. tstcanevh we shbiaee ten 15 113710191014 815 165 141 
eA EL 1313 ..1216 711 912 115 93 
Cavalier .. -14144..1416 7 8 913 115 10 
Bain .... - 1314441415 718.... 160 120 
Britton 1441338 1411.. 8.... 130 98 
Spence eres i Poe 115 79 
Hirschy 1412..1518 9121015 115 106 
Seymour 1513 ..1419 914 813 115 10 
DRED. cnc cnpneendinn aes ehneneh 1112..1017 61410 13 115 96 
DE. soupshssusseen couse 1410 ..1516 912 813 115 

PE cvntansacseacenovses 1513... 1316 911 914 115 100 
SUDNEN. ctnasysaspesee seston 1314..1213 8 6 913 115 88 
DDD, ceneatitananieneneteh 1413411316 811 813 165 137 
Sait NN os enoowenk aneneeneh 1312..1216 811 814 115 94 
BEE“ Gicanedscspocsonneseosny 13 16 .. 6 ss 60 51 
Sorenson ... - 1212 9 115 97 
Sprague .... - 1314 8 115 =: 100 
PR 13 11 7 115 75 
Mrs Johnson. . 1211 7 115 92 
Os eee ee 6 115 72 
Houlding ll 11 34 9 1500S 10 
McKeller 11 10.. 7 115 7 
Fairburn 36D eo 4 60 37 
R Lane 1510.. ea 80 58 
Dowling ......... D es' Ge oe 65 50 
P fohason aaleanes 2..&.. ° 6 i] 
a Oe & aa 65 52 
EEE. Gharcasveedeonsses aS st WP oe os 6 65 51 
BRED 00000 000000060009900 6009 ll .. 311 oe ie 80 53 
DE wseoecudesedesosbeun ae aie bal bacna'e 65 61 
BERGER nccccecceessccesces Bites El se en Bcc oo. ve % 57 
SS errr 013 41115........ 115 91 
PEE cnecccsvccepchscooges SP Scg-te ye 06 Wo Spor ee 3% 17 
COGRTERS vecccccccseccvcsoce Pa Pa ee 45 19 
Comrwthers osinicess oop esseds 1111421413 ..131013 15 129 
i Rvbe we Uh ¥b. ae ba. o8 60 30 18 

80 55 

80 29 

3” 21 

15 3 

15 6 

40 = 120 

65 55 

% 58 

85 58 

vi 49 

% 2 

60 2 

90 69 

65 56 

36 

= oi 

bf 








ROT ee ore fp. ‘ a ey ee 35 
McKay ... ae me Pa acs ee $1 
DA béscciusseabtceuhdae GS os pa eee ease 90 69 
SEED Wibhadccwhcssccect¥ be) 00 8 ll fae ¥e 15 ll 
PED oy vcabsocvcveseddsedide we tes aM... 7 .4.. 60 35 
SE oi Fa tieahtnath narateanuana We ays 19..01 711 0 48 
DEE ct ctviaenteestehesstan ao .s0 3) 0 Sites cn oh os 36 22 
BOONE se bev i choc Vddde! do Let Is 1S S03; 35 Bh) 
i deenee eve hint  sneeeen a i Bos i- 16 12 


The weather was exceedingly pleasant. The high average re- 
sulted in a tie between Mr. fidechy. of Minneapolis, and Mr. 
Seymour, of Grand Forks. . 4 

The internationa™championship cup was won by C. E. Robbins, 
of Fargo, with a score of 46 out of a possible 50. G. Evander, of 
Wheaton, Minn., made the same excellent score, only missing 4 
birds. In the shooting off of the tie the greatest interest was 
evinced, and excitement was high. Both men put up a battle royal, 
but Robbins won out, 

The Ogilvie doubles were won by Baldwin, of Winnipeg, with a 
score of 21 out of a possible 24. Baldwin.is a veteran shot and one 
of the best in the West. 

The international flags were again won by an American team, 
and for another year the two beautiful silk emblems will repose 
within the domains of Uncle Sam. The ensigns were won by a 
majority of 18 birds. 

the scores in the nine regular events are as follows: 












Events: es - 2oe See FT .6 fo 
‘Targets: 1 6 5 2 15 15 2 15 2 
Baldwin 12 ll 43 21 10 13:18 WW .. 
Campbell Biwti. « TRB S 
Parker . ~~ b8B..B od. je8 
Boeing ..... vo, ee ae see 
1 Iverson ll 9 32 16 10 
Dr Allen 13 10 4 10 8 10 19 14 15 
Carruth 12 14 42 18 14 14 17 14 14 
Peterson 794 BH 9YHMBRN 
PE ue0ikstdesoneedssassecsyeases 124 41 B11 16 2 
DED capcocodscdsseoqecutatede B837 15 WM .. KB 8 9 
PT ckadedsabuess cade eudberyas 122 8 6 .. 1 10 2 8 
DIL. icdcncde Sabativernsmieebuian 122 M4 42 18 144M 17 4 i 
Diidhianhssavngs been shhacaccnn’ ll ll 3% .. 13 12 4 14 «13 
DES cocvusheccchscteatesss os HBeenaepvwpey.. w.. 
ME ELaabh cabtvewceeh ccswecnsestse eB i. wea aR Ss TC. 
Sprague 15 ll 44 18 2 ll 18 13 13 
Smit lil # 9l Bb 9 W 
Peretti or 9”... HBH WB 9 
EY Jnsdpehecdesthekewénetunduurve m. B-.3- 9 6€ 8 & 
OS eee er ll 10 3 16 7 «1 14 «WW 
OO OO em 11 16 .. 2 11 14-19 12 15 
ST Ligktsesiseststdercecvsste 12 13 43 18 14 12 2 12 14 
ON OE ES ee Sere 13 13 44:19 10 2 17 12 «15 
INE fac eecotns 6G5 6 nina ant ee se 9 14 4 19 14 14 19 ll 4 
DED bb vchcccsocdsb¥hseauiocder 12 14 4 2 15 1 18 12 12 
Moore ..... occsse! SRIVERI/ERCED 0 
Simpson 13 4 4. 30 15 12 16 12 
Du Bray . 12.0 16 ll 12 14 
Cavalier .. 4 DB 41 18 12 12 2 13 12 
Sorenson lb 12 @ 15 12 12 4 «8°13 
Stanley .... wo Ww ee 
Dr Fleming : ll 6 
Fairbairn 12 
Patterson .... a . Wie A ee 
Wellband . .» BM... 1M BB Hh 12 
EE 4s 44a 5 A A SED Acid ode. Wo. uve, tte 
Stewart . te eeu pace 
Harper ... ae 2a ete sp ~ 60 co? WE te 
Harwood . ae cet Ger Es cs sé oe ae Oe 
Houlding a NS Re ee eee 
Vood. ..... dui oot we PRB 8 8 
Spence So UPS Toph Lae, HRTEM oS bie lies 
ST cnehivencte sige oat kt bai ee NB as, of omg 
G Andrews ......... ee shes fe oe, ae, os ak eS as 
BO TE 64 cede. Nb cocebediWeriedie aS *ide he" oc Eien “we! de be 
COI 8633 66. 4055. ssh fas obled bins » . win Bs BB 2 
RE OMNIS £0 0 40 00.09 4405 So Saas ge Shingth Abb cab, Mt et nb! cant pe 
MUUED coc vvasccsansevompevecssesepe » “em ae ae ae ae. ae a 
SPOOR - sec ccevncctvegeccdieesctes ie ee! AL Me) De Done ‘ce 
OTD: cinder civedcsstdecvcieedese oviaoeh @€Bnh 
ALTIRGOR, . 0050:9009005 ssc epscccereece go, pam! Ten.csee ) Me, se.fen 2. oe 
REY snvnechcreccunes by ontapeeds > w wapee sce A ae ae. Se 
DEMNOD: web coves thi ventnecctstdcdsees pW Wd? ce os ee! ER Se 
PRTG sath « ibis onc enibnke -dkbe 144671 


A supper was tendered the guests, the shooters from the States, 
on the evening of Aug. 2, in which the utmost good-comradeship 
prevailed. 





A Challenge. 


A Challenge to Any Member of Any Shooting Club in 
New Hampshire, 


Dunsarton, N. H., Aug. 10.—Some twelve to twenty years ago, I 
think I could claim to be as good a trap shot as resided in the old 
Granite State. To-day, and for some years, I have been practically 
out of trap shooting, with the exception of shooting occasionally 
on some local oes. I realize that with advancing years I do 
not retain my former skill with the shotgun, especially in quick- 
ness and precision. I regret to admit the above, but nevertheless 
it is a fact. The old spirit, however; still lingers, and I am fully 
ouere that if my challenge is not accepted it may be a good thing 
or me. 

As to my challenge, I will shoot the following match with any 
man who has been a legal resident of the State for six months and 
a member of any organized shooting club for three months previous 
to date. One hundred bluerock targets, thrown under American 
rules, from magautrap; match to be shot on grounds of Concord 
a im Concord, N. H. Said match to be for from $50 to $100 
a side, 

Whosoever first accepts the above will be the man I am after. I 
will require him to cover my deposit of 25 per cent. of the amount, 
to be put up in the hands of Secretary Sanborn, of the Concord 
Gun Club. Balance of stake to be put up in some manner on 
morning of day of match. I will ask for not less than ten days’ 
notice of date my opponent may name. 

In case I should win the above match, I will pledge myself to 
shoot a similar return match within a reasonable time on the home 
grounds of my opponent, should he so desire. The above means 
pay or play. C. M. Starx. 








Norwalk vs. Fremont. 


Norwatk, O., py 10.—Herewith find scores of match at blue- 
rocks, between the Maple City Gun Club and the Fremont Gun 
Club, twelve men on a side, shot at Fremont the 8th inst. It 
resulted in victory for Norwalk by the score of 260 to 239. 

The weather was all that could be desired, and nothing marred 
the pleasure of the occasion. 

The Norwalkians”say they cannot find words to express their ad- 
miration of the manner in which they were treated. by their op- 
ponents. They were provided with a lunch on the grounds, and 
after the shoot a fine supper was spread for them, and in every 
way their stay in Fremont was made exceedingly pleasant. 














. Norwalk. 
Vabemtime ovo ..ccccvscseccsegeccovenss 0111111111111111101111111—23 
PD Siokebiessseneheectees ives « «e1011111111111101101011111—22 
BED. opovovssvcdssodddecdtccebtbe - -1111111011111111001111110—21 
ee ee ree « - O111911100101111111111111—22 
EE Mab Rh onteuh taper ¥eahoss - - 1101111111011101111101011—20 
ES snntnadat <acnened + + -1120001999919911911111111—23 
EL. Secvscnpercnseuh sce ©1001090102111111111111111— 24 
De ncveienctebees -9900111111111101110111111—z2 
Packard -0111111111111111111010011—21 
Burton -1111911.111011101111110111—22 
Retbey, 2.4.0 s0kocccvyvnvercdseecdesecs 1110110011111111110111111—21 
WORMED. «52 <csios S003 san taghsobabeas 1191110101011111101101111—19—260 
Fremont. 
RIE <ovvcccsescctschudemserbnsciers 1101101111110111111101101—20 
SED ncvntevurskécascasinaseeye ¥911011101111101111011011—20 
COMERE on. srnreperorecsessnecredeoecs 14.10191019111111111111111—25 - 
Chi 1010100011101101101111110—16 
0101111110101101113101010—17 
111110111111111111101—20 


1191991111191110117111101—23 
9001111 


111131111111011111—20 
1110010101111101011111111—19 
9101111111101101111011111—20 
1901110111010110111111111—20—239 

The high score for Fremont was made by Conrad, 25; and th 

score for Norwalk by Bascom, 24. r : 

return shoot will occur in Norwalk:on Monday, Sept. 2, 
taser Dev. Gro. F. Tires, 
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Catchpole Gun Ciub’s Tournament. 


Ar Wolcott, N. Y., Aug. 2, there occurred one of those neat 
and satisfactory tournaments that leave more than a pleasant 
memory. There were a lot of good fellows there that ma ‘ood 
company, with just long enough waits een events to rest from 
the and visit. 


gun 

Earth, air and sky combined to make a perfect weather day, and 
it is a noticeable fact that Mr, Wadsworth, almost without ex- 
copesen, is favored with sunny skies, when he projects and manages 
a shoot. . 

Among those present who make life fe were the affable 
Mr. Knapp, of Wolcott, and the amiable Charlie Tuttle and the 
persistent Mr. Knox, both of Auburn. Mr. Knox is persistent 
in the know how to shoot, being a beginner this year, and there 
are Mr. George Wride, of Sodus, and tall Mr. Denny, of Water- 
town—and capital shooting companions they are. And right in 
line comes the unknown Sen-Sen, with that prince of good fellows, 
Dr. Weller, and Messrs. McCord, Byer and John «Norton, of 
Rochester. John is looking younger and better every day and 
shooting in good form, as of old. e must not forget to mention 
George Borst, who makes it a point to be present wherever there 
is a pleasant reunion. F 

Mr. Dally, who is well known to the readers of this paper as an 
old-time trapshooter, was cheered as he came on the grounds, and 
to make the meeting perfect Uncle Ben Catchpole reported on 
time, and received the congratulations of all present. ere are 
a lot of other good fellows present to make up the entirety of 
seven squads. =F ; 

Of the talent on duty were Mr. Courtney, of Remington Arms 
Company, and Mr. Colville, of Dupont Powder Company. 

Wolcott is a pretty village of some 1,500 to 2,000 inhabitants, and 
is situated near three large cities; namely, Rochester, Auburn and 
Syracuse. And while the three large cities, for reasons best known 
to themselves, are unable to give a tournament, little Wolcott 





CATCHPOLE 


looms up every once in a while with a rosebud of an affair. Un- 
doubtedly Mr. Wadsworth knows how to project and carry through 
a tournament. 

Appended are the scores: 


Eyents: 123 465 678 Shot 

Targets 10 15 2015 2015 2010 = at. Broke. 
Dahly cccscccccccvccecsccccecere 9142013201118 9 12 114 
PRON io cevccdccvcecccvccccecs 1116 9121216 6 12 89 
M A Merriman................ 71216 9171517 9 125 102 
FP BOGUGR Seccccccncwscccesceses 1013 1412101315 6 125 93 
PEGE he Seecesevedictecsccede - 81018 101231215 7 125 93 
Barmett .....cesecscoes Sodeuseue ae oo Se ce De sa. 0s 55 39 
TEE, océccascccccocccnsesccecs So ox Ee cs Ee ot Ss 55 3 
DOGS». hodeivi cect vives woedscese 512 .. 151815 .. 10 85 7% 
Colville ..... Sess voendaudivescveda 915191416141910 12 116 
PRE Soe ae 40 29 

8 1419 12 201216 8 125 109 

91419121512.. 7 105 88 

8141810131215 6 12% 6 

Se 50 21 

ops bvedcececeseganknead-ha,J00! b> 1115 812 8 80 54 
pddpbaehetaetensneanncecekt bedeeod il ee 15 il 
10131610131420 7 12 103 

7142012181518 8 125 112 

8141519171413 6 12 97 

1014 201219121910 125 116 

8151514191120 8 125 10 

9121814151418 8 125 108 

10121518151517 8 12% 105 

- 8121813141317 9 125 104 

- 10 12 18 13 16 14 12 7 15 8102 

-1011 214191517 9 1% 115 

1015 1914181519 8 12 118 

7 81810191519 9 125 105 

10141813131418 7 12% 109 

913201317141810 12 114 

9131813 20141910 12% 8 116 

nth Tk ait etuaitinh.cas 64 yi) 19 

10111310161214.. 115 86 

ot Ee MUTE AD cn ee 95 76 

o Ow se ce Ics. 65 51 

10141712191317.. 115 102 





Dicx Swive.ier. 


Re Providence Tournament. 


New York, Aug. 10.—Not having the scores of the Interstate As- 
scciation’s shoot at Providence, R. I., in my hands so as to be able 
to refresh my memory, no figures or statistics can be given. This 
is perhaps just as well, for in this hot weather it is mighty poor 
fun wrestling with columns of results in 15 and 20 target events. 

The tournament was held on the grounds of the Providence Gun 
Club, Aug. 7, 8 and 9, under the direct management (of course) of 
Elmer E Shaner, the Interstate Association’s manager. Bob 
Root (it seems impossible to even think of him as Mr. R. C. Root, 
of the Pope Mfg. Co.) and his fellow club members, bearing in 
mind the struggle it was to finish the programme a couple of years 
ago, installed an extra set of traps and made all preparations neces- 
sary to handle a big crowd of shooters. The extra set was made up 
of three expert traps, aran according to the Sergeant system 

not “Sargent,” as it is often written), the traps being three of 
timer Shaner’s , Which he has had for several years, and from 
which he has own, as I remember his figures, some 600,000 


“Phen the Providence Gun: Club first started in its present shape, 
i members of the club put their hands in their 
h bills of various di i together with 





gf 
# 
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imensions, 
check or two, and built in about a week the club house, which i 
today as good as it was one day after it was completed. they also 


, about as near perfection as it could be. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


put a set of five expert traps in a first-class trench and trap house 
allowing plenty of room for the storing of targets, so as to avoid 
any delay when once shooting has commenced. An electric pull is 
used, and, unlike similar outfits in the possession of clubs I ken 
of, this pull works to perfection, some care being bestowed upon 
it and upon the traps when not in use. All in all, I don’t know of 
any club that is better fixed for doing business on the shortest 
notice than this one, the premier club of Rhode Island. 

The set of five expert traps is of course — in front of the 
club house, a wide and solid platform allowing of handicap events 
with limits of 14 to 20yds. The Sergeant system of traps was away 
down to the right, down hill and on a slope from left to right of 
about 30 degrees. Sharp left-quarterers, with the wind behind them, 
were apt to dig into the rock-strewn turf, while right-quarterers 
seemed to be climbing skyward, as they went skating off down- 
hill and over the stone wall that bounds the field in which the club 
house has its habitation. Almost directly in front of this set of 
traps was a pair of bars, over which targets frequently went when 
missed by the man behind the gun. Dlecetela the distance of 
this pair of bars from the traps with — Hallowell, the latter 
said - guessed they were about yds. from No. 3 trap. We went 
out to measure the distance, John doing the stepping off with his 
healthy stride. He made it “exactly S0yds.; wasn’t mine a pretty 
good guess?” But he had to make a few 39in. yards toward the 
end to prove the correctness of that guess. And some targets 
were l0yds. beyond the pair of bars, showing that Bob Root’s 
claim of 55yd. targets was under, rather than over, the mark. 
Owing to the slope of the field the background was not as good 
on this set of traps as on the five traps in front of the club house, 
where it is “about all sky.” All the 15-target events were decided 
on the Sergeant system set of traps; the 20s on the five expert traps, 

The trapping of the targets, as well as the scoring, was just 
Balks from broken targets 


were extremely few in number, while “ball-ups” on the scoreboards 
disposing of the entire 
Twice to my knowledge 


didn’t occur once when No. 1 squad was 
three days’ programme of thirty events. 


GUN CLUB’S TOURNAMENT, WOLCOTT, 


other squads were ‘stopped to rectify errors on the board, but in 
each instance it was the fault of the men at the score, who had 
shot out of turn. There may have been other instances, but I 
noticed none. On the first two days over 9,000 targets were trapped 
each day, and enough were trapped on the third day, when the 
attendance fell off a Bit, to bring up the total to about 38,000 targets 
all told—a capital showing anywhere. 

In the cashier’s office was the cashier, Bob Root; the assistant 
cashier, Bob Root, and the compiler of scores, Bob Root. In 
other words, Mr. Root was the whole thing in the cashier’s office, 
taking entries, sending out the names of the squads for each of the 
two sets of traps, figuring up the moneys and compiling the scores. 
When it is understood that there were fifty entries on an average 
on each of the first two days, it will be hard for some people to 
conjecture how Mr. Root found time for any kind of side show; 
but he did, and enjoyed himself, apparently, as much as any one. 
The purses were divided Rose system, four moneys, 8, 5, 3 and 2, 
and just as soon as any one event was ended contestants could 
draw down their money if they wished to do so, or could ascertain 
how much 19 out of 20 was worth. The whole secret lay in Mr. 
Root’s carefully prepared office literature, the vast amount of pre- 
liminary work he had done, and in the rapid movements of the 
contents of his think tank. Two years ago I dubbed him “the New 
England Wonder,” and to-day I can see no addition or correction 
to be made in that title. 


The Interstate Association’s new and large tent was pitched half- 
way between the two sets of traps, one end of the tent being re- 
served for luncheon tables, presi ed over by an able caterer, whose 
piece de resistance was chowder, New England style. His terms 
were “50 cents, and eat all you want.” Sim Glover was not aware 
of this, and for his first day’s lunch had coffee, chowder and a 
cracker. He got even the next day, it is said. As we stopped an 
hour for lunch each day, everybody—trapper boys and all—had 
ample time to refresh the inner man. 

‘ednesday, the first day, was a wild one, so far as weather was 
concerned. The wind blew a gale from the west, and rain came 
down at frequent intervals, stopping all shooting, sometimes for 
nearly an hour; yet we finished the programme, with an average 
of over fifty entries in each event, by a little after 5:30. As for the 
rain, at times it came down in sheets, blotting out every bit of 
landscape; but toward 4 o’clock the cleuds broke away in the west, 
and we finished that day’s programme in comparative calm, and 
with a bright sunshine at our backs. It was a day of very sporty 
shooting, the conditions being good and hard, owing to the gale 
behind the targets. The second day the wind was not so strong 
and came from the northeast early in the day, getting around to 
the southeast as the sun went around. Instead of low targets, they 
went —_ when the wind got under them. On the last day there 
was really no breeze to speak of, and good scores should have been 
and were made by several of those present. 

Manufacturers’ representatives were quite numerous, for Provi- 
dence is a ponent place for a few days’ stay, while the attendance 
at the club’s tournaments is always large. Tom Keller, of the 
Peters Cartridge oonen, was there on the first day, his place 
being taken later by C. M. Peters, * young pai of the 
same firm. John J. Hallowell, of the U. M. C. Company, left New 
York by Monday night’s boat, the Plymouth, in my charge, so that 
both he and I got on the ground good and early. J. S. Fanning 
wes there before us, as he had been rusticating down st for a day 
or two. W. L. Colville and B. Leroy Woodard, both present in 
the interests of the Dupont Powder Company, were on hand all 
three days. So were Col. A. Grover Courtney, of Remington Arms 
Company; O. R. sn of the Parker Gun Company; B. H. 
Norton, of the Hazard Powder Compan J. Howard Marlin, of 
the Marlin Fire Arms Company, and S. M. Van Allen, who on this 
occasion took the trip from Jamaica, N. Y., to Providence, R. I., 
in the joint interests of the Walsrode and U. M. C. companies. 
J. H. Cameron, of the Company, was present on the 
third day. s. A. Tucker, of the Parker Gun Company, came over 
from his home, Narragansett Pier, each day, and brought his 
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brother, C. H. Tucker, along, just to show that there are other 
Tuckers who can shoot at ont break targets. ' . 7 

_ Eugene C. Griffiths, of Pascoag, R. I. (I like to Rive him his full 
title, since he has allocated to himself the two Grand American 
Handicaps of 1901) was of course in evidence, although he found 
the Sergeant system rather a Jonah on the first day. H. 
Getchell, of Woonsocket, R. I., who went along with the American 
team as a rooter, and who shot as a substitute in the match at 
Glasgow, was a competitor each day, wearing a bright green tie in 
memory of a pleasant trip he took through the Emerald Isle a 
little more than six weeks ago. All the way from Baltimore, Md., 
came Hood Waters, Dr. Lupus and E, B. Coe, chaperoned from 
New York to Providence by C. W. Floyd Dudley, who, with his 
side partner, L. Schortemeier, rather smashed things in the 
way of targets on the last day. Schorty’s position in the list of 
general averages for the three days was the result of sterling good 
shooting on both of the last two days. 

Messrs. Miller and Spofford came over from Haverhill, Mass., 
while Messrs. Whiting and Coffin, from Whitinsville, Mass., were 
aiso among those who came at the start and stayed to the finish. 
Sawin, of Worcester, a young New England shooter of great 
promise, had bad half hours, but otherwise added to the good 
reputation he made for himself at Interstate Park early in July, 
during the G. A. H. tournament at targets. Herbert Federhen, 
of Boston, one of the best shots in his section, was also on hand, 
but scarcely shot up to form. Simon Glover, late of Rochester, 
N. Y., but now of New York, lost 7 targets out of 20 in the second 
event on the first day, and never seemed able to pick up the ground 
so lost, although previous to commencing the programme on each 
of the last two days, predictions were freely made that “Sim will 
just about break ’em all to-day.” Langley, of Exeter, N. H., in a 
loose, white duck-shooting jacket and a broad, brown sombrero, 
attracted lots of attention, particularly from the lady spectators. 

The home club was well represented by H. W. Bain, president of 
the club at its inception, and by Messrs. Budlong, Cook and Dr. 
Hammond, the latter shooting under the nom de fusil of Cran- 
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ston. Other members of the club were also present, and took part 
in the shoot, but with a thermometer rapidly getting up into the 
90s, it is not an easy matter to recall all their names, 

While the attendance at this shoot was not quite all that had been 
sot ee nee for instance, was the Waterville squad?—the 
Providence Interstate tournament of 1901 was a decided success, and 
cannot fail to attract even more attention to the sport of trap- 
shooting, even in a State like Little Rhody, where trapshooters are 
only excelled in point of numbers by the rocks which strew the 
face of the State in every direction. 

On the afternoon of the second day, the programme being shot 


out early, an event at 25 targets, expert rules, one man up, was 
started with seventeen entries. Hallowell, Leroy, Glover, Banks 
and (I think) Griffiths scored 24 each, Leroy losing his 22d or 23d 


target, Hallowell losing his 25th. On the third day there was a 
similar event, only it was at 50 targets. Leroy shot exceedingly 
well in this event, losing his 3d target, and finishing out with 49 
as his total, Epwarp Banks. 


Sharon Springs Gun Club. 


SHARON Sprincs, N. Y., Aug. 6.—Herewith find scores of the 
Sharon Springs Gun Club’s shoot, held on Saturday, Aug. 3. 
Rainy weather interfered with the attendance. Valentine did some 
great shooting, breaking 100 out of 105. All events at 15 targets: 


Events :— 
_ 123 46 6 7 8 910111213 141516 Shot 
Valentine at. Broke. Av. 
_ 13 13 10 14 12 14 14 14 14 15 15 141313 .. .. 210 =: 188 895 
W a 
Pb fe ba ef ee 180 86145 .806 
Greene— 
13 14 15 14 13 12 12 11 11141112 1513.. .. 210 =: 180 857 
—_—.- 
1213 1414121215101310131N...... 19% 160 .820 
W er 
4131314141315 141414121413 14.... 2 9 -909 
A J Smith— ' en = 
N1214111441111144114141114121312 20 m1 -837 
A Smith— 
13 15 13 12 14 14 13:15 12 15 121113 14.. .. 210 3=:185 -881 
Arnold— 
Beeey......MBBBSR:. .. .. 1) 8 128 -853 


7101313121311 7 12 


i 14U48..13 3 5 : 
Dr Wessells- Se 


-- 1213 151212 81112 910 9131310 9 2% 169 <7 
oO ion 7 
ee Were or e > | ae 90 75 
ins. ’ -833 
nd ee we ee 06 oe Met Oat de ie MB DP... 9” 
W T Smith “ 7 
4 00 06 8 ce we ce oe 911 $131210.... % 63 70 
Lipe— , 
9 §:3. 45 7 
T Mutching 
‘teens once ac con OO. ER fy 5 
xX YZ. uy 35.583 
[ee ee oe oe aes ee 75 
eg . 7 18 220 
ae hesiwe we 99 2 4 ‘ 67 
Klinkhart YY oor 
val outs. "oe tae ta 5 4 
P Mutehing— = um 
3 oo oe ‘ee a @ ) ‘ " 
Lehman— Ft ” ” = 
ee ° 13 15 13 867 
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Interstate Tournament at Providence. 


Tue Interstate Association’s tournament, given for the Provi- 
dence Gun Club, was marked by the enthusiasm and good-fellow- 
thip which has been such a conspicuous and pleasant feature of 
prior shoots of this club. The attendance was good, and more than 
could be reasonably expected if we consider the hot, uncomfortable 
weather, the absence of many om vacations and outings, and the 
general discomfort of bodily exertion in such a humid temperature. 

There were ten target events each day on the programme, al- 
ternating 15 and 20, with $1.50 and $2 entrance. The Rose system 
governed the division of the moneys in the ratios 8, 5, 3 and 2. 


August 7, First Day. 


There was a total of sixty-four entries for the day. The wind 
blew a gale till midday, with heavy showers at intervals, making 
conditions anything other than favorable for comfort and good 
scores. bout two hours were taken for lunch and a wait for 
clearer weather. Shooting was resumed about 2 o’clock. Some 
good scores were made, nevertheless. Leroy was high for the day 
with 168 out of 175 targets. Other good performances were in 
evidence, as the scores will show. 





Mr. Elmer E. Shaner managed the tournament in his usual 
finished manner. The scores: 
Events: 123 465 6 7 8 910 Shot 
Targets: 15 20 15 2015 2015201520 at. Broke, 
EE tie ebeoebases sou 13 18 14 18 13 16 14 15 18 175 159 
Banks : 5191517142013 20 175 162 
Van Allen 16 12 19 14 17 175 150 
Roy 19 14 18 15 19 175 163 
Hallowell 2 16511161417 175 1389 
DR, .c.cpepecsncssesteun 11 19 10 19 10 16 10 20 12 16 175 148 
DL: wieweebeesestavbese 917 11 17 11 14 13 18 14 16 175 140 
SEE Gasbeetescrentees 711 913 12 1411 19 14 18 175 143 
12 16 17 11 12 17 12 18 12 16 175 124 
9131117 7138 15 18 14 16 175 133 


9111015111414161214 175 126 
96148 91114 175 100 
. $14 917111713181215 1% 86134 

11101318 715 916 820 175 127 















Francotte .--- 8161218 81713171220 175 141 
OS See ea = 10171017 916 6121317 1% 127 
PAGSOR cc ccccuuseaseyousd 91812171115 9141012 175 127 
CE, cwesccgnbsaneesveve 11141120 92013161318 175 145 
REE -.cccsuah¥esenere> 912 8131011 91811.. 155 96 
SOOMOTE oe ccccccccceseves 3151113121410131316 175 120 
PO Ard cc ccvsnesscnes | Paar se eo 35 22 
gphneen po ccvabepvbuebeye 9141110101311121014 17% 114 

LE 11 1413819 121612181419 175 148 
OS er ee 13 16 12 1512 1612 16.. .. 140~=—s 1 
Schortemeier ........++++ 1017141813151519142 175 155 
GAOWEE 200+ cuvcnhavineuts 4181422011811 1%1119 17% 149 
BRUNE occcccosscsbebinine 1218 1817131518161518 175 18 
Se eer UNRDT™M 54BLUT 17 _ 110 
Daretow 2.0 sneeksesikcner 9151113 915 9161012 17% 119 
SOOGUAVE ..ccesneessee tebe 1441441012101611181316 17% 134 
Sprague ..... Ribs. ostnete 7W114 ¥I1B1.. 155 38100 
WUERO cocccccupabhesesenen OUP ss st as-acstens sean 35 22 
ee ee ane © 10 15141613 2014171515 1% 8 149 
SPRY ovcccpsusvensbesie 1217 1413181813191218 17% 149 
Burke 8171516111814181216 17% 145 
PEGE wccvcscnpeeedeseneys 181813 191518151813 20 17% 162 
Langley 911151015 712 17% 1134 
Courtney 10111613171317 17% 140 
SOME... snonvccuunseebepvan ek |) eee. 105 63 
Colville 161015 8 15 10 155 = 105 
Gibson 16 13 14 14 17 15 165 = 121 
Carlisle 1110131115 8138 17% # 112 
Dickey 19131713201319 175 160 
Howe 144101613151315 175 136 
S A Tucker...... phi ckibe sb. bebe « 35 30 
H C Barstow... 15121814181416 175 148 
DPNRE 0000 cchsnbovets ses 18 9161216 915 17% 181 
Campbell .......... 1651514213161011 14 114 
EQgeTS .....c00c008 913 7131018 9.. 120 74 
GEREVES cc rccepencin 6 9121313131211 140 89 
A W Lewis - 91110181115 9.. 120 83 
BEND .v0csc0cchianniubh -1318121710141517 140 116 
Leonard ....csccccee Ss ee Pe eee 7 52 
BREOMOUNE occpucesshanrvns we os 1012 615 11 oa" 85 53 
DERERMOY 0. cvbscnneSevnces> 05-56 2a es re 35 16 
ee er Pe a 20 13 
C BE Deathtalpncscnnss se 0p, 90 -0n-080 9 14 18 12 13 90 66 
eR ee ek SB Ee in WB oe os 55 42 
CGS... ckcanspecteie’ ayes inl vee 1317 9161013 106 78 
TROGRS nc. cconsnsaunevwnes’ Uh we Mw de en 98 9 14 13 14 70 50 
BMRRTS 2000 ccéubpbunnnsescied $% 5b bau 8 9 914 70 40 
Phetteplace - Bae 55 27 
SS St na ee. ee 15 710 55 $2 
BURNET cvcccccvessscesnse 00 60 90 se 02 > as 6s ph ae 20 10 

Augost 8, Second Day. 
Better weather favored the tournament on the second day. There 


were sunshine and clear air, and better conditions generally in 
respect to the weather. 

Nr. Simon Glover was high man for the day, scoring 164 out of 
175. Fanning and Schortemeier were close up with 163 each. 















123 45 6 7 8 910 Shot 
Targets: 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 at. Broke. 
SEE sotensessueekes 14 19 14 19 14 19 15 19 11 19 175 163 
Ein saocon tidpnapence 15 18 15 18 13 17 15 2 13 18 175 162 
De Syssevahrextss 319 13 19 11 17 14 19 13 16 175 154 
aa nea aking we hha ie 9 17 15 18 13 17 11 17 13 20 175 150 
8 14 20 13 19 12 16 14 18 175 155 
14 19 13 15 10 15 15 18 175 149 
8 14 19 12 20 13 19 175 162 
915 17 1419 12 17 175 156 
13 17 14 18 15 19 175 153 
919 11 15 11 12 10 14 175 7 
9 14 19 138 19 1417 14 18 175 158 
15 18 13 19 15 18 13 18 175 162 
Schortemeier ............. 14 19 14 18 15 19 14 20 15 15 175 163 
errr 13 19 11 17 14 19 13 17 14 16 175 153 
| ere 13 20 12 20 12 19 11 17 1417 175 155 
SE ‘cindnesnens cngPidases 12216 919 .. 15121510 .. 140 108 
PD Sin Skbve tine scassse 1114 8161013 9151213 175 121 
Winchester 9 12 .. rrr 85 65 
SEE. as cbmconsss opened 13 18 13 17 11 19 175 151 
CE sncnntshs ko vov—se 13 19 15 18 13 19 175 164 
Oa 12 17 13 19 1117 17 152 
DEE Gos0sscesceesees 9 12 19 13 19 11 17 175 154 
DD) Grit bapi>edbannecek 51114 8181217 175 133 
Norton ... nui 91011 175 118 
Cutler .... 1 15 17 15 18 11 17 175 154 
W Barstow q 12 12 19 12 16 11 15 175 145 
i a, MONT. a s6censewce 14 19 12 20 12 18 1217 1217 175 153 
ae ee .. 14 16 15 15 14 18 14 15 14 2 175 155 
SS LS bunsiowssiwss -. 13 17 13 18 15 18 10 18 15 16 175 153 
a ae 12 15 1019 13 15 12 19 9... 155 124 
EET wocbnbedrcausee 12 14 12 19 12 19 10 17 12 16 175 143 
Colviiie ....... 11 16 11 11 14 16 13 13:12:17 175 134 
Shepard ... 12 19 14 18 10 17 14 15 10 17 175 146 
Spofford . 11 17 1112 13 16 917 1217 175 135 
Carlisle . 91212141114 9 71115 175 114 
Dickey 12 16 15 18 13 19 13 16 15 18 175 155 
Gibson 13 19 15 18 1219 1317 12 .. 155 138 
Grieves . 1112 9138101413 91313 175 117 
Darling 1018141313 141118 716 175 134+ 
Crabtree .. 121911161417 8...... 120 97 
S A Tucker. 12 19 14 19 13 17 14 16 14 16 175 154 
PRRGRET) 0c cvedese sce 1316 817.... > 90 69 
REE Bounhogdnn coords 10 11 14 12 12 85 59 
CF SP dbccsnccevine See Se TE oe Ws ‘0's ve. Ge So 70 59 
SN Bis ncdicotusnne posed en ID vii alee a ‘adh 90 77 
BEE Gin 35 cher arerescse. uA. RS 1115 9101015 8.. 120 86 
Ne TST ae li 91310 8 9.... 105 ou 
SP BOM edksdhiceccwee Bs Ve BW... .. .. 85 62 
RENE FA cuckbGeindascnn on a8 FSR Pee 70 28 
DEERE. debentedbbtnbavevcss bh we 913 3112 818 140 88 
ED Nou cealsGhdasiinesye ae b= 1115 812111211 9 140 89 
ES aE ee rere iD Sa. o> oo, bb ee 15 10 
RRO Ee a Peer 15 4 
ee hs Desa os sey sue ae oe ay Of Bie 17 12 15 11 16 90 71 
F Arnold .. 151217 914 9° 67 
Phetteplace 171113 8 14 90 63 - 
Whiting ...... .. 171217 10 16 90 72 
A Arnold ... : 915 11 15 70 40 
A A Tucker - 6B 5 45 
Sheldon -. 171819 55 49 
DECK sch cegnusiens 8 7 35 15 
Thoene 2 17 35 29 
ALAS \Gutaawibabh bees bs apis o£46. 0b, 00 ae 6 10 3 16 
aby > eece . oe we we BU 35 27 
Randall ....--.- seers oe 08 te oe 08 » 








FOREST AND STREAM, 


August 9, Third Day. 


The weather again was pleasant and favorable. Schortemeier 
made a star performance by breaking 168 out of 175 targets, Dudley 
being a close second with 166. 

After the regular events were completed, four extras were ar- 
ranged, which afforded the spectators an opportunity to see what 
the experts really could do. These events were run off under expert 
rules, and the purses were divided according to the ‘_ ing 
Rose system. The first event, the entrance fee for which was $, 
was at 50 targets, and included six men. Roy won first mone 
wa the excellent showing of 49 breaks, Griffith took second wit! 
only 7 lost. 

The next two events were under the same conditions, except that 
there were only 25 targets, and the entrance fee was $2. Le Roy 
won first money, and Griffith second in both of these events. 

The fourth extra was at 10 pairs, and Le Roy again took first 
place with a score of 17, and W. Barstow second with 15 breaks. 






Events 123 4 5 6 7 8 910 Shot 
Targets 15.20 15 2015 2015 2015 20 = at. Broke. 

Fanning 15 19141911201519 175 166 
EE cen npspinensegsehext 1518151715171418 175 168 
Van Allen 1416121813181519 1% 164 
Le Roy 14 19 14 20 14 19 15 19 175 166 
Hallowell ... 1519151915181117 17% 160 
Ew xweare 1518151613191317 1% 1657 
NS REE, ROS 1517152015 201417 17% 166 
DUNE is owenes svaneeenebin’ 12 20 14 16 14 19 14 19 175 152 
SEDGE ener aes dep us etued 14 17 12 17 15 18 14 18 175 157 
Langley PEE REDE be ike ovies 105 vii) 
Griffith 15 20 15 17 14 19 15 18 175 165 
SOE. sanvoseies 15 20 15 16 14 18 14 18 175 161 
Schortemeier .. 13 20 14 19 14 20 14 19 175 168 
Cranston 13 19 14 17 15 14 15 19 175 160 
© Pe oe 1316141913191519 175 160 
Whiting 12 15 13 14 11 18 13 15 175 142 
Francotte 1317131914171019 17% 151 
SION wk nupessevenbe Et aaa 85 6 
Catler s5kcbes scopeptabeeh 1318131715181418 17 160 
COT. < 05 sencvescvenie 1418 131614191016 175 149 
CEG ps bantecsouvakntae 10 15 111710.. 120 92 
SOD .cnbsccndrenssbibaoee 16 19 142014201318 175 165 
a ee re 161715 2015191319 175 164 
eee 1118 1419151915171319 175 16 
Be © Berto es: cc cence 13 18 121813 2013191217 175 155 
OS ee eee - 1016 9151116 6131019 17% 125 
SOURS. - nowvnsssevenetedeoe 1518 1319151915171319 17 168 
PT Saceatectpepuiapehss 14416 13M13171L...... 0 

PG 505s cb esscis es 1418 1115121813171217 17% 152 
DR: Sevbadévousdetutee? os 90 8141115 8161213 140 97 
SE Cs oxen h ku0dES ES ob 00) V8 1215 717121613... 120 92 
BED. Wb 'sesevecdeeebpectd 0s 00 1218121510181213 140 110 
cid wits sveaduceagh s6imel ee 1310131015 912 12 82 
BE SesSs ocavoskovcesteeh Samme <> os ae 4..1911 144 75 58 
SE "2s scbunpkn oestiecline Ss wb bS’ tm ll... 16 913 vis) 59 


Average Money—Experts: Banks and Fanning tie for first and 
second, $17.50 each. Dickey and Leroy tie for third and fourth. 

Amateurs: Schortemeier, first, $25; Dudley, second, $20; Glover, 
third, $15; Hood, fourth, $10; Griffit , fifth, $5; Sawin and Inman 
tied for sixth and seventh, $2.50 each. 


Fitchburg Rifle and Gun Club. 


¥itrcusurG, Mass., Aug. 2.—The regular shoot of this club was 
held this afternoon. The weather, aside from a changeable breeze, 
was all that could be desired. Seventeen different shooters took 
part during the afternoon, and it grevee a very interesting shoot, 
and every one noted it a thoroughly enjoyable half-day outing. 

Following are the scores: 





Events: 1234567 8 9101112131415 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 5p 10 10 10 10 
CCULIEE a ngeeces »s hmmmenebes 910 810 6 8 91010 8999 
Converse 889995898 888989 
Wilder . 810 81010998 868 8BBT 
ES «Skea ¥isieensi WB DBS DB vexs. a0 sync on én 
BOOT oisvecoscoedege —SSBT7T40a Fa b SF oe 
Stickney SF 9 SOS Va -Bixs: 50's of 
ee No ee eee © 2 Oo rss ce a we bc os cc oe we 
SUE ds cuicnseckbhies <icesve.ies © BD OB Ove 00 vn os Sex 
aes eee Bee gn Fees 

ei nal ohikhsnep net vinivtast se 971087885. 

DOMED. MEL Sune chponsesscesesetwe. ah Sse ere Se as, wise s 

SE Svacsetevcnséndoesves o¢ tu. 06, 08 Se 2 OA. wes 
SURG Sake cnen tt niswstses 62. ah O's VV. OS Fi Vass 
CREE Subsccbisecaescocee bu ob. 4834 746784... 

OE usdbsctuncseavensense eke wigs eo 0 a Me 2 Lect: 088 soee 
DEE “sccccusthhecceseas os Se 08 so ob oS ei cy os oe ws. he 
et ss ee T.B ce. ve, 0¢ 8.6.8 

Gardner—Leominster—Fitchburg. 
Aug. 6.—The fourth of the series of six shoots between Gardner, 


Leominster and Fitchburg was pulled off yesterda 

It proved to be a beautiful day. 
one seemed to be feeling finely. Quite a number of ladies were 
present. This in itself is enough to inspire any crowd to do its 
best. It also proves that trapshooting, conducted properly, is one 
of the best and cleanest of sports. Buring the four shoots there 
has not been anything said or done to mar the good-fellowship of 
these gatherings. 

This, as usual, was very interesting from start to finish. The 
first half proved a tie between Gardner and Fitchburg, with 
Leominster a little in the rear. Each one realized that it was be- 
tween Gardner and Fitchburg, and every bird must count. 
Garder proved the better, for this day at least, and led Fitchburg 
11 birds at the close. 

This was a case where the unexpected happened, and the “bell 
cow” of the Fitchburg team went astra onl rolled up a score of 
87 instead of 46 or 48, as usual; but lightning very seldom strikes 
twice in the same place, and we propose to even up matters at the 
next shoot. 

The total number of birds broken in the four shoots is as fol- 
lows: Fitchburg 814, Gardner 809, Leominster 781. 

This still leaves Fitchburg 5 to the good; but this will be a 
dead game race for the two concluding shoots between Gardner 
and this club. May the team that can smash the most clays win 


afternoon. 
The trap worked well. Every 





the cup! 

r, Gardner. 
Leland 1000001111.111111111101111101111011.011011111111011—39 
Paine . -O10.11.10.111119111011.19011010.11911119111911111111101—45 
Hood . -010111.1111111011100111111011111110111111111111111 1—43 
Knight -121002011.11.111111.111111011111110111110111101101110—41 


LOW scccesd 


01111110111111100011111111111111101110111110011011—40—208 
Leominster. 


lee cnsckusin 11010011001111101111111111010111111111101110111111—40 
4 eee 11001110100010001011110011111111110111111111011001—34 
Powers ..... 10011111111110011111101101011001000001110101111111—34 
Andrews... .00110100110110011111001011111110100111111110100101—32 
Burbank ... .01111111001000011111110111111111110111101111111111—40—180 
Fitchburg. 
Tayler. ..092- 10111010111111111101101101011100011111111100111110—37 
Russell ..... 01100011110101100101110111111111111101101100110111—35 
Converse ...11001111111011111111111111111100110111011111111110—42 
Wilder ...... 14.11011111111011.1111111111011110111111101111111111—46 
ae 11111111011.111110111011100111110001111001110110101—37—197 
I, O. Converse. 
Trap Around Reading. 
READING, 


Pa., Aug. 10.—The_grand, open-air carnival of the 
Reading Lodge No. 115, B. P, O. Elks, to be held Aug. 19-24, at 
Carsonia Park, this city, is going to be the finest exhibition of its 
kind ever held in this section of the State. The committee on park 
attractions have arranged to hold a nd five days’ target tourna- 
ment in conjunction with this grand carnival, and have selected 
Arthur A, Fink, the well-known local ma t of trap events, to 
manage this five days’ tournament. An invitation is extended to 
all shooters, whether: paid representative or amateur, to be pres- 
ent in this city during this five days’ shoot, and a glorious time is 
promised. Three sets of traps will be used—one for the open events, 
one for the amateur events, and one for the novice. 

Handsome and costly prizes will be shot for in the different 
events; among them being diamonds for the diamond event. One 
event that will attract mem of the B. P. O. Elks is the indi- 
vidual world’s championship of the B. P. O. Elks, for which grand 
prizes are offered. A grand handicap, open to the world, is a 
prominent feature for each day, handicaps M4 to Zyds. A team 
skoot for teams of three men, and also one for teams of six 


men, 

to t from Pennsylvania and oining States, will also 
be ofe of the attractions, for which rophlics are offered. " verage 
money will be offered each day, and the tournament 





consisting of Brooke 
Heilman, extend a hearty welcome to all sportsmen to this 
carnival and ti - ich ises to eclipse any- 


shooting wae, which prom 
thing of its kind ever held in this section of the State of Penn- 
sylvania. The admission to the carnival and sh 
ment is free. Excursions from near-by towns will be run each day 
and thousands of people will flock to Carsonia Park from 
opening until the finish. Programmes or any information desired 
will be cheerfully given by addressing Arthur A, Fink, manager, 
426 Franklin street, Reading, Pa. Duster. 


Trap at Charlottesville, Va. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, Va., Aug. 10.—The second annual merchandise 
shoot of the Charlottesville Gun Club and the University of 
Virginia Gun Club was well attended, over fifty shooters participat- 
ing in the different events. The tournament was held on Aug. 7. 
The targets were thrown at a high degree of speed. A dark back- 
ground also militated against high scores. 

From the neighboring towns of Richmond, Lynchburg, Staunton, 
Newport News, Washington, D, C., came trapshooters who en- 
joyed themselves well, and expressed themselves as being pleased 
with the tournament. Mr. Franklin Stearns, of Richmond, Va.. 
won the Take-down gun in the merchandise event with a score of 
23 out of 25, and thereupon, with fine generosity, ited it to 
the home team, to be shot for under the same conditions, 50 cents 
entry, the proceeds to be held by the local team. This was decided 
in the next two regular events at 15 targets each, and was won with 
a score of 28 out of 30 by Mr. G. L. Buffey. 

The manufacturers’ agents who were present were of great assist- 


ance to the management, and the local team expresses its thanks to 
them: 












Targets: 15 15 15 15 15 15 16 156 16 15 
ED Gate vtsissxstccstwownrte 13 14 14 12 156 18 13 13 «12 «1B 
MECH ssanserconvecs Lil 9 1 0 7001 BU 
1 Pe wn 2 Se SS 2D os 
Tom Stearns 1lwWli2is8s8:b6b Bl 
SME cubtcensseneeecine ven 13613#=9 6 12 12 10 14 10 
SEE Siisow cs oebVensbbetcnsteny ll li 14 12 13 13:13 «4 .. 
EE cUiis 52 Gains cand Kokeae Dee ee ak a. wk ab) ae oh 
RIE “56 Sol a bSeclnn sense ebivice 122 11 122 28 138 11 14 18 4 
ER: McShsvdesiheceeesdounn 2 Pe CBHea eae 
SER ow. SBSH STHwOBSD. 
RE Bye TSB ieee ee .. 
DT cUcicauewékesh@secekupeab 128120 ii 10 12... 
SL co iecawh athesasienene > RBBBBEEUB.. 
SEGUE -“vsichavunuierstcenels nd 7 8B OUND .. 
NEED ces discsonncsesod Ridadess> 13 13 12 10 11 12 910 .. 
Th chaceebasipeiheuvantee BeReiBwese 8 6 8. 
ENS aiccconsonses eheeduerp 6100 562 610 WMH... 
SE sia s Sus wewngVowsene call IUBBiND 0 9 2B .. 
POMNERROUR ea ve 00000080 0g0tuie 3 3 esa a a 
fe ee ee ate Ss B48... » eo” oe 
E Beh: oisesviecde.csseseage Lhunuwh., + eae 
G Bruff » enn c Ub ates aoudbusveh 44B Bl MM iM si O13 B 
DGOT OED oni coddes os tctvstes RHHMHBSHB.. 

StBMH44se.. 
NAes Fae 
moe Pp ekakh ew BB .. 
BRrRBIHBLSADB.. 
mon we 8 8 00 8 i it.. 
Hud sib ih .. 
un 9s 9 21 6... 
BWM IB 8.. 
Huunnvydawwon.. 
133 10 13 12 «13«215«13«244«C(i«zé‘ij 
8 4 14 1h 4 12 «13 «44. 
nh«@3s2. ys 
- wie ee FT “A 6. os 
7 12 14 «10 Il 14«13«22 «Cw 
BUBBRIZRBL.. 
OCMOMESEEUME EB os oe oo 
ll 8 13 as 122 13 a 
PP LMTes os 00 ce ce 
PE oo é¢ <s o# 
wus. ag . oe 

TE oo 26 se 6 
Te os ob se 0 


The Indian Tournament. 

Tue gro of the third annual tournament and pow-wow of 
the Indians, to be held at Arnold’s Park, Lake Okoboji, Iowa, 
pt. 3 to 6, inclusive, can be obtained of Mr. C. - Bud 
Arnold’s Park. There are three handsome es and $600 in cash 
added. Shooting commences at 9 o’clock. Targets will be thrown 
Sergeant system. Class shooting, 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. in the 
15-target events, and 30, 25, 20, 16 and 10 per cent. in the 20-target 
events. Loaded shells can be obtained on the grounds. The 


entire money, after paying, for targets, will be left in the purses. 


a may - chipped re r. C. W. Budd, Petes Fork, ie 
igh guns for four s have averages as follows: , 
$15, $10, $8, $7.50, $7, $5, and $5. . 


. Three trophies of equal value will 
be awarded to the highest orengse for four days as follows: 

9 per cent. and over; second, to 89 per cent., inclusive; third, 
any contestant below 80 per cent. There are twelve events on the 
programme each day, at 15 and 20 targets; entrance $1.50 and $2; 
added moneys $10 and $15. The first page bears the following 
introduction: “The Indians hereby extend to all Sportsmen a most 
cordial invitation to be present with wives and children. Squaws 
and pappooses of the Indians will be there in a body in charge of 
tepees, and will furnish entertainment to wives and children of 
viewing, sportsmen.” : 

Mr. F. C. Riehl, as Grand Scribe, has written some poetry for the 
occasion, in keeping with the legendary theme. under four heads. 
namely, “The Summons,” “The Roster,” “The Conclave,” and 
“The Retreat,” the two latter of which are presented herewith: 


The Conclave. 


Now are the Indians once again 
Encamped on Okoboji’s shore, 
Pond of their heritage = — 
eir prototypes, in s of yore, 
Assembled at the Chieftarn’s call 
Beneath the soft September moon, 
To count their trophies, and recall 
What blessings mark the tribal boon. 


First, 


E’en so we meet, in friendly strife 
Where dusky warriors once essayed 

The conquests of the hunter’s life, 
oy tests of valor undismayed. 

And we, as they, each to his time, 
Wielding the weapons of his art, 

Are spurred by Fame’s resistless chime 
To struggle for the victor’s part. 


So, too, when all the lists are done. 
Within the wigwam of the chief, — 
We make returns of honcrs won, 
And find in feasting glad relief. 
Mark each responding to his name, 
A score of earnest, manly men, 
All tried and true, well known to fame, 
And happy to be here again. 


The Retreat. 


Thus having met with friendly zest, 
We welcome gladly every guest 

To join in the heroic fray 

And all the ures of the day. 

And when the moon’s first lows wake 
The twilight phantoms of the lake, 

The camp-fire marks a joyous throng 
wal t in the warmth of light and song; 
ie gay pap’ unrestrained, 
in wattare ably feigned, 

And loving squaws with ye sweet 

Bring cheer to make the comple. 
Such is our greeting, who read; 

The lists are clear, feast is set; 


Come, then, and share the warrior’s meed! 
We want you with us! Don’t forget! 


The Forssr axp Stream is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us et the 
tetent by Monday end ee much eprties go practicghle. 








